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TW =| THIS TIME OF THE YEAR I 
oN WeA\t | NEVER SEE A BUD ON AN 
|} ASH - I NEVER HEAR A 

| FROG CROAK DOWN 

|} IN THE AIDGE OF THE 

| SWAMP AFTER SUPPER - 

“i! NEVER CUT A MAPLE 

“SWITCH AND SEE THE 

SAP “FOLLER THE AXE WITHOUT 
WONDERIN’ WHY FOLKS HANKER AFTER 
MIRACLES WHEN THEY C’N WATCH 
THE COMIN’ OF SPRING AND THINK 
NOTHIN’: OF IT!—CALEB PEASLEE’S ALMANAC 
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RADIO 


Tue ARTICLES ON RADIO that have appeared in The 

Companion have attracted wide and enthusiastic interest. The article 

on TUNING in the Department Pages next week is worth the atten- 
tion of everyone who uses a receiving set. 
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Other matters that will appear in those Pages are Spring Picnics, 
Fine Strawberries, Lawn Mowers, Bicycles, Fishing Reels, the Ac- 
cordion, and Indoor and Outdoor Games. 





Another big Spring Sports Section will come the following week, 
that of April 23. 
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No Service 
te Compare 
with Ward's 


““We have been dealing 
with you for more than 
ten years and our deal- 
ings have always been 
satisfactory and pleasant. 

“Nowhere can we get 
such an ironclad guaran- 
tee, or such bargains— 
all first class merchan- 
dise. I have worn a pair 
of your guaranteed work 
shoes for eleven months 
and they are still good. 

“There is no service— 
mail or home—to com- 
pare with Ward’s.”” 


Herman J. Dieckman, 
Sample, Ky. 


Best . 
Mail Order 
House 


“I have been ordering 

goods from Ward’s for 

twenty years, and I have 

found it the best mail 

order house in the United 
tates. 

“Recently I ordered a 
suit of Stillson Worsted 
for $17.85 and found the 
cloth much better than 
in a suit I would have 
paid $35 for here. 

“IT am using a River- 
side Cord tire that is the 
best tire money can buy.” 


Ira Nelson, 
Hamilton, Ala. 





Five Dollars 
goes far 
at Ward's 


“*My last order was a 
dress, a pair of shoes and 
a flashlight, and I still 
had 81c left out of my $5. 
**About twenty-five 
years ago Charlie Miller 
of Rockport bought a 
shot gun of you for $5. 
It has had constant use, 
winter and summer, and 
no special care, and it 
shoots today as good as 
any automatic made. It 
was low in price and high 
in quality as all Ward’s 

merchandise is.” 

Harry Standley, 

Newton, Ia. 




















The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive | 
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“i Millions of people are saving mil 
— of dollars by using Ward’s Catalogue 


we do not offer you price baits on 
““cheap” unserviceable merchandise. We 
sell only reliable goods—the kind that 
stands inspection and use. “—e never 
sacrifice quality to make a low price. 


You, too, may as well profit by the 


irom cows ent RE you one of them? Do you — 
to this Catalogue for everything 
; nt 
at wy, Cerashe eves you need to buy? a 
Millions of people are today living 
better because their money goes farther 
d’s. Read the letters on this page. ae, 
senna of people write us the same saving your Ward pee ian yo 
story of larger savings, better goods and too, may as well take 
better service when they send their 


orders to Ward’s. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Ward’s Catalogue to get reliable goods, 
a larger saving and quicker service. Your 
patronage is always appreciated at 

Ward & Co. So use your 

“ rifice ity to Montgomery 
causal Price.” mg saves Catalogue. Start sending all your orders 
> 

you money on everything you buy. But to Ward’s. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth 
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Harriet Lummis 


N exciting contest was going 
on in the Marburg High 
School. Not only the stu- 
dents but the townspeople 
as well were watching with 
interest, taking sides and 
freely prophesying the out- 
come. The Jane Dillon 
medal, awarded to the girl 

student who got the highest marks during 

her senior year, was not an empty honor; 
it meant a scholarship at the state college. 

Everyone in school had taken for granted 
that when Anne Temple reached her senior 
year she would have everything her own 
way, just as she had had ever since her 
kindergarten days. Anne’s fairy godmother, 
who had endowed her with good looks, 
family prestige and charm, had not failed to 
add brains. Anne learned rapidly, remem- 
bered accurately and led her class appar- 
ently without exerting herself or sacrificing 
any of her pleasures. 

Then at the beginning of Anne’s senior 
year Cornelia Rudd had entered the class. 
Cornelia was a big, raw-boned, silent girl, 
the daughter of a farmer who had just 
rented a farm lying to the west of Marburg. 
It had taken a week for the school to realize 
that at last Anne had a rival. Anne herself 
had recognized it the first day. 

“That Rudd girl isn’t much to look at,” 
Kitty Merrill remarked to Anne. ‘But 
she’s as smart as lightning, just the same.” 

Anne admitted it without argument. 

“Of course I never pretended to have 
any brains,’’ continued Kitty, whose right 
to the title of class dunce was unquestioned, 
“but if I wanted the Jane Dillon medal, 
I'd keep an eye on Cornelia Rudd.” 

Cornelia had one tremendous advantage 
over Anne. Her school work was everything 
to her. She did not care for any of the out- 
side interests that meant so much to Anne. 
She had never been to a party in her life 
and had not the slightest desire to go to 
one. She took no part in the social life of the 
school, in which Anne was the leader as she 
was the leader in its intellectual life. 
Cornelia might have claimed as her motto 
the saying, “This is the thing that I was 
born to do.” Study was her recreation as 
well as her work. Anne was not the first to 
discover that the rival with the single aim is 
the rival to be dreaded. 

The year went on. Anne studied harder 
than ever and stopped going out so many 
evenings in the week; Cornelia held steadily 
to her course. Cornelia had a double in- 
centive; she wanted to win partly because 
she suspected her schoolmates all of being 
on Anne’s side, but more because, unless 
she won the scholarship, her education was 
likely to stop with high school. When 
Cornelia thought of that her face wore an 
expression of determination that would 
have made Anne apprehensive had she seen 


By midwinter most of the high school 
students thought that Cornelia would 
‘ome out ahead, though all acknowledged 
that the race was close. A trifle might throw 
the vietory to either of the rivals. Anne was 
beginning to look a little fagged, and her 
young friends remonstrated. What was the 
use of half-killing herself? It wasn’t worth 
while to win the medal if it meant giving u 
all the fun of her senior year. To suc 
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remonstrances Anne invariably replied: 
“TI may be beaten,—sometimes I think I’m 
going to be,—but it won’t be because I 
didn’t try.” 

All winter long Cornelia had walked to 
and from school—three miles every morn- 
ing and three miles back in the afternoon. 
She had faced many a storm and several 
times had waded through unbroken snow- 
drifts, but she had never come so near losing 
her courage as when on one of the days that 
are neither spring nor winter but that have all 
the bad qualities of both she came upon 
what looked like a lake across the familiar 
road. Muddy Creek, ordinarily an in- 
significant little stream showing now on 
one side of the road and then on the other, 
had received such accessions from the 
melting snow and the spring rains that it 
was no longer recognizable. 

Cornelia stood staring at the sheet of 
water that barred her way. The wind ruffled 
its surface exactly as if it had been a real 
lake, leaving in her mind the impression 
that the water was laughing at her. Cornelia 
never wasted words. ‘Well!’ she said and 
stopped with that, though her tone implied 
that it was anything but well. Apparently 
the sensible course was to turn back, 
especially as she was likely to find the road 
under water at several places farther along. 
But being absent from school just now was a 
serious matter. Cornelia was as well aware as 
anyone that she and Anne were very close. 

“T won’t go back!” she exclaimed as 
vehemently as if somebody had been urging 
her to do it. ‘I won't.” She stared defiantly 
at the water and then began to take off her 
storm rubbers, her stout shoes and her 
woolen stockings. 

The middle of March is not the season 
for going barefoot. Cornelia gasped as she 
put her foot down on the muddy road, and 
with each step she gasped again. It took 
only four steps to bring her to the water. 
Although it was no time to stand deliberat- 
ing, she hesitated. But after all if she did not 
mean to go back, it was necessary for her to 

o forward. Then she thought of Anne and 
esitated no longer. Gathering her skirts 
about her, she stepped resolutely into the 
icy water. The shock of it surprised her into 











She stepped resolutely into the icy water 


uttering a muffled shriek, yet she went 
splashing ahead and presently found herself 
on dry ground; her legs ached agonizingly, 
and her teeth were chattering. She set her- 
self to start the circulation by‘ vigorous 
rubbing, and then she put her shoes and 
stockings on again. 

“T suppose this is just a waste of time,” 
she said to herself gloomily. ‘‘They’ll have 
to come off again.” 

As a matter of fact they did come off 
again, not once but twice. Cornelia did no 
more screaming. She went ahead with a 
curious feeling of desperation, as if she were 
to go on forever floundering through pools 
as cold as ice. When at last the road to town 
branched off and left Muddy Creek to its 
own devices she felt unreasonably certain 
that, if she had come to one more spot where 
the road was overflowed, she should have 
sat down by the water and died. 

It was fortunate that Cornelia always 
started for school early. In spite of the delay 
she arrived ten minutes before the hour of 
opening. Yet she did not present herself as a 
conquering heroine. She felt damp and chilled 
and exhausted, and she looked sadly be- 
draggled. Moreover, she had dropped one of 
her books into the water, and, though she 
had saved it, its appearance caused her 
keen anguish. Her regard for books made 
her almost as uncomfortable over mistreating 
them as she would have felt at seeing an 
animal abused. 

Kitty was in the cloak room when Cor- 
nelia entered, and her blue eyes bulged at 
sight of her. ‘“‘Why, Cornelia Rudd!” she 
cried shrilly. “How did you get here?” 

“Walked,” answered Cornelia. 

“Yes, I know, but—why, our milkman 
didn’t get through this morning! He tele- 
phoned and said that the water was all over 
the road.” 

The girls crowded round. Cornelia found 
herself a little impatient of their interest and 
yet a little flattered by it too. “‘Of course the 
water's over the road,” she replied shortly. 
“But it’s not deep as a well.” 

“Isn’t it over your rubbers?” 

“Rubbers!” Cornelia did not often laugh, 
but the question moved her to merriment. 
“Well, rather,” she said at last. ‘I suppose 





it’s a little over two feet 
deep in the deepest parts 
I struck. Your milkman 
must be more afraid of 
water than most of ’em 
are,’ she added wither- 
ingly. : 

The girls laughed ad- 
miringly at the sally, but 
Kitty, who when a ques- 
tion puzzled her had a 
way of sticking to it till 
she understood it, stared 
incredulously at Corne- 
Te “T should think 
you'd be sopping wet!” 
she pelt aH " 

“Oh, I took off my 
shoes and stockings and 
waded.” 

There was a shriek of blended horror and 
amazement. 

Looking about, Cornelia saw that the 
faces gazing at her were full of friendly ad- 
miration. She tried to persuade herself that 
it made no difference to her, but human 
nature is human nature, and the girl was 
never yet born who could be entirely indif- 
ferent either to friendliness or to admiration. 
Then at the back of the room Cornelia 
caught sight of Anne, gazing at her with an 
expression that she did not altogether un- 
derstand. Cornelia picked up her books and 
moved away. 

At ten o'clock the Vergil class filed into 
the room of the Latin teacher, Miss Train. 
Cornelia was the second one who was called 
on to recite. They were reading the sixth 
book of Vergil; she loved the flowing syl- 
lables of the old-time poet. Gallantly strug- 
gling to make her translation not unworthy 
of the original, she began in an unusually 
husky voice: 

“Night rushes on, AEneas. We are protract- 
ing the hours with weeping. Here is a spot 
where the road divides in two directions, the 
right which leads—” 

Cornelia stopped short, realizing that she 
was going to sneeze. As the class sat waiting 
for her to do it smiles appeared on the faces 
turned in her direction. There is indeed some- 
thing ridiculous about a sneeze. A cough has 
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a tragic import. No one ever thinks of laugh- 
ing at a cough. But a sneeze with its bluster 
of preparation and the following explosion 
appeals to everyone’s sense of humor. 

Cornelia sneezed three times while her 
classmates waited smilingly, and then she 
took breath—and went on sneezing. At the 
sixth explosion irrepressible giggles broke out 
all over the room. But Cornelia did not stop 
with six sneezes. She went on to nine, and 
when at last she finished, the room was in an 
uproar. Even Miss Train laughed. 

Cornelia, hot and shaken, and her eyes 
swimming with tears, waited for the tumult 
to subside. 

Miss Train hastened quiet by rapping for 
order. “I think we must excuse you from any- 
thing more today, Cornelia,” she said kindly. 
“And after school, my dear, do take some- 
thing for that cold!” 

In the back of the room one girl had not 
laughed, but had sat looking at Cornelia’s 
convulsive struggles with grave sympathy. 
Kitty had explained to her how Cornelia had 
reached school that day. “Water all over the 
road, you know. Our milkman couldn’t get 
across, and that girl took off her shoes and 
stockings and wale through. What do you 
think of that?” 

“H’m!” Anne had said noncomittally. 

The Vergil recitation was half done when 
a dash of rain struck the windowpane. Cor- 
nelia looked up with a start. The sky was 
overcast again. The rain was beginning anew. 
And as she stared at the wet path she felt the 
bitterness of defeat. She was beaten, and she 
knew it. She could probably wade back as she 
had waded over that morning, though every 
drop of rain made matters worse, but she 
could not continue to do it. As it was, she had 
taken a serious risk. She should have to sta, 
at home till the swollen creek had subsided, 
and, though she studied as hard as she could, 
she should miss innumerable little aids by 
which Anne would profit. It needed only a 
trifle to tip the scales. Those raindrops tapping 
maliciously against the glass of the window 
were enough. 

Cornelia had never given much thought 
to Anne as a girl. Anne had been only a 
rival, an impersonal thing, an obstacle in 
the way of realizing her ambition. Now for 
the first time she felt hostile toward her. 
It wasn’t fair! Some girls had everythin 
without trying. Now even the weather ha 
taken sides with Anne! 

The rain increased as the hours went on. 
Cornelia dragged from class to class, the 
victim of unconquerable depression. The 
road home was likely to be under water for 
half a mile or more. She should be lucky if 
she did not have a fit of sickness after two 
such wettings in a day. And once home, 
sick or well, she was imprisoned there till 
the water went down. Even in the time of 
the year when there was the least to be done 
on the Rudd farm to spare one of the horses 
to take the only daughter to school was out 
of the question. Cornelia had discovered the 
fact so long before that now she simply 
accepted it. She was beaten. 

In the half hour’s intermission allowed for 
luncheon Cornelia sat at her desk and did 
not eat. Several girls came up to inquire 
about her cold, and one brought her some 
small chocolate-coated pills, which she 
assured her would break a cold if taken in 
time. Cornelia immediately swallowed two 
as directed. She had reached the point where 
nothing seemed to matter. 

When school was dismissed she remained 
at her desk. She made her school books into 





two piles, one for each arm. It would be 
necessary to take them all home so as not to 
get behind in her classes. Some one came up 
and stood beside her. Turning her head, she 
saw Anne. For all the day was so dark, 
there was a curious light on Anne’s face. 

“Cornelia,” she said, “I don’t see how 
you can get home, with the creek rising all 
the time.” 

“I’m like the woodchuck that climbed the 
tree,’ said Cornelia. ‘“‘He did it because he 
had to, and it’s the same with me.” 

“And if you get home, I don’t see how 
you're going to get back.” 

Cornelia made a little impatient move- 
ment. To herself she said that it wasn’t 
necessary for Anne to “rub it in.” But her 
answer, spoken dryly, was: “No. I don’t 
see either.” 

“T was thinking,” Anne went on, talking 
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rather fast, “that, if you could telephone 
your mother, so she wouldn’t be frightened, 
you could come home with me and stay till 
the roads are better.”’ 

Cornelia stared at her. For a bright girl 
she had considerable difficulty in under- 
standing a simple English sentence. “Do 
you mean—” she began and found herself 
unable to go further. 

“Tt would be a shame for you to miss any 
of school just now,” said Anne. “I’d be ever 
so glad to have you stay with me. You can 
telephone your mother, so she won’t worry, 
and I can let you have the things you'll 
need.” 

Cornelia understood! The victory had been 
in Anne’s hands, but she wanted it only if 
she could win it fairly. All at once Cornelia’s 
heart was singing in her bosom. 

“We haven’t a telephone,”’ she answered 
“but some neighbors of ours have, and 
they’ll send word by somebody passing.”’ 

“Then we’ll go home right away. You can 
use our telephone.” 

For more than a week Cornelia was a 
guest in the Temple home. Evening after 
evening she shut herself into a room the 
luxury of which was almost distracting and 
studied till midnight; and in a similar room 
aeross the hall Anne was equally industrious. 

One of Anne’s cousins on learning the 
reason for Cornelia’s presence in the house 
had exclaimed sympathetically: “Why, if 





the poor thing wants it so much, why don’t 
you just let her have it?” ; 

Anne laughed. “You don’t know Cornelia. 
If she wins, she wants to win in a fair race 
just as I do.” 

At the end of ten days Muddy Creek was 
again on its good behavior, and Cornelia 
resumed her six-mile walk a day. Her stay at 
Anne’s had been a tremendous advantage. 
The time it took to get to and from school 
and the other hours she gave to helping 
with the household tasks had all been 
devoted to study. “If I win,” she said to 
herself, “‘it’ll be Anne’s doings.” 

The examinations came as usual in the 
hottest days of June, but two girls of the 
Marburg High School went through them 
oblivious of the temperature. Then one 
breathless June night the town’s so-called 
“Opera House’”’—though no opera had ever 
been given in it—was crammed to suffoca- 
tion with the friends and relatives of the 
graduating class. A distinguished visitin 
speaker paid compliments and offered goo 
advice, and then the mayor, looking un- 
happy, gave a little more good advice and 


ONESY’S REATA 


N the parade ground of Troop 

X the air was full of flying 

ropes. A journey across it 

from the tents to the picket 

line was fraught with danger. 

It was not that the noose of 

a lariat might settle over your 

head and tighten round your 

neck or writhe round your foot 

and close about an ankle, for there were 
few experts in the troop. More likely the 
coils would strike you in the back of the 
head or my, your limbs without noosing 
them. Troop X was in the throes of a new 
fad. During one day of relief from their duty 
of guarding the border from the restive 
raiders from the south the troop had attend- 
ed in a body a rodeo at a near-by ranch. The 
ease with which the punchers hurled their 
reatas and the accuracy with which they 
reached their mark was the object first of 
admiration and envy and later of emulation. 

Jonesy, the troop’s diminutive bugler, was 
one of the most seriously 
affected by the craze. In 
fact he had gone so far as to 
buy a reata of Campbell, 
the prince of ropers, and 
had taken several lessons 
from the cow puncher in its 
use. The lessons along with 
practice at every spare mo- 
ment and a natural aptitude 
had made him a person to 
be avoided by the casual 
passer-by on the parade 
ground. As a result the wile 
of the little trooper had in- 
creased. One day when 
swinging his noose lazily 
round his body he saw out 
of the corner of his eye a 
figure in khaki approaching. 
He gradually speeded up 
the gyrations of his loop 
without turning his head, 
and when the figure was 
within easy roping distance 
the noose shot out with its 
snaking coils. Jonesy yelled 
in triumph as he saw it 
settle accurately over the 
head and shoulders of his 
victim. He jerked the line 
taut—and then dropped it 
from a nerveless hand. He 
had roped the second lieu- 
tenant! 

Now the second lieuten- 
ant was the last man Jonesy 
desired to catch. The officer 
had risen from the ranks 
and, as is often the case, was 
more of a martinet than a 
“shavetail” fresh from West 
Point. His dignity was a 
thing that he must preserve 
at all costs. Moreover, he 
was woefully lacking in a 


sense of humor. Now he stood stock still. 
His sunburned face turned a rich magenta. 
The rope had tilted his hat and given him 
a sportive appearance that he seemed to be 
aware of and to dislike. 

His light blue eyes glared balefully at the 
poor bugler. Deliberately he loosened the 
reata about his shoulders and threw it to 
the pose. He adjusted his hat and brushed 
his hands together as if to wipe away con- 
tamination. 

“J—I’m sorry, sir,” stammered poor 
Jonesy. “I—I thought it was some one else.”’ 

The lieutenant opened his mouth to agp 
then he shut it with a snap and strode off 
without a word. 

Jonesy stared disconsolately after him. 
Then he shook his head sadly and gathered 
in his reata. ‘I wish he’d said it and got it off 
his chest!’ he muttered to himself. 

Jonesy had read his man aright. In the 
days that followed the lieutenant never lost 
an opportunity to “ride” the little bugler. 
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distributed the diplomas. Last of all came 
the thing for which a good many people in 
the audience were waiting, the announce- 
ment of the prizes. 

“The Jane Dillon Medal, carrying a 
scholarship at the state college, awarded to 
Miss Cornelia Rudd.” 

Cornelia’s face was a chalky white.“‘Anne’s 
lost it,’’ she said to herself. 

But Anne, joining in the applause that 
swept through the hall, was pleasantly 
surprised to discover that she felt no 
disappointment. ‘‘Dear old Cornelia,” she 
found herself thinking. “It would have been 
cruel if she hadn’t won when it meant so 
much to her.” 

When the two girls got a chance for a 
word, it was Anne who was radiant. “Cor- 
nelia, I’m glad, I honestly am!” 

“Tt was all your doings,’”’ Cornelia said 
with tremulous lips. 

And then as they kissed each other 
Cornelia realized that the best thing that 
she had won in that year in the Marburg 
High School was not the diploma, clutched 
in her warm hand, or the coveted medal 
and all that it implied, but Anne herself. 
Out of that generous rivalry had grown a 
friendship that would permanently enrich 
the lives of both. As Cornelia went out into 
the night it seemed to her that like the 
June sky the future was spangled thick 
with stars. 


‘By Edwin Cole 


When the lieutenant was officer of the day a 
minute’s delay in a call brought a sharp 
reprimand. A break in a high note was the 
excuse for a caustic suggestion that Jonesy 
spend more time practicing with his bugle 
and less with his lasso. 

Then a day came when, with the captain 

ne to headquarters in Nogales and the 

t lieutenant laid up as the result of a bad 
fall, the second took the troop out on a pa- 
trol along the border. A few miles from camp 
he let his troop file by in column of twos and 
glanced with an experienced eye over their 
equipment. When they had passed he rode 
forward to his place at the head of the line. 
He stopped as he passed Jonesy. The bugler 
had brought — reata; it was hanging 
in approved puncher style over the pommel 
of his saddle. 

“What’s that doing there?” the lieutenant 
asked sharply. “That’s not a part of your 
equipment. You’re supposed to leave your 
playthings in camp.” 


Birdlike and all too slow the loop seemed to float 
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“T use it instead of my lariat, sir,” replied 
poor Jonesy. “I left my lariat in camp.” 

The lieutenant snorted. “Next time stick 
to your regular equipment,” he said gruffly. 

Through the hot morning the troop rode 
across the shimmering plain of the desert. 
By noon they were in the foothills of the 
border mountains. There they stopped for 
lunch. Having eaten it, they took a trail 
that a ranger had recommended to the lieu- 
tenant as a short cut to their destination. It 
led across the face of a barren peak and could 
be called a trail only by courtesy. To the 
right the mountain side fell away sharply to 
seemingly immeasurable depths; a blank wall 
of rock hemmed it in on the left. The footing 
was narrow and uneven and showed few 
signs of use. 

But the lieutenant was as stubborn as he 
was stern. He gave the signal for column of 
troopers and kept steadily on. Jonesy, fol- 
lowing him at his appointed distance, grew 
apprehensive. He had a poor stomach for 
heights, and now and then as he rode with 
one stirrup rubbing the mercilessly blank 
wall of rock on his left and the other dan- 
gling over nothing more substantial than the 
thin air of Arizona he found himself closing 
his eyes and leaving to his sure-footed mount 
the task of picking the way. 

Suddenly Jonesy’s horse stopped, and the 
bugler opened his eyes to see the croup of the 
lieutenant’s horse at his own mount’s head. 
The lieutenant had halted and was consider- 
ing the trail in front of them. Jonesy turned 
pale. There was no trail. It had been faulted 
by a landslide, and in its place lay the detri- 
tus of the slide. A few yards across it was a 
comparatively wide ledge of rock where the 
trail began to descend to the valley beyond. 
Only part of the slide had halted there; the 
bulk of it had gone on down to the un- 
plumbed depths, leaving a smooth path for 
what might follow. A glance at the loose 
footing was enough to convince anyone that 
little was needed to start the tail end of the 
slide on its downward course. 

Perhaps the lieutenant would have lis- 
tened to reason had it not been for the un- 
fortunate remark of the pale-faced bugler 
behind him. On opening his eyes to what lay 
before him, Jonesy had involuntarily ex- 
claimed, “That’s the jumping-off place!” 

The lieutenant glanced scornfully over his 
shoulder. “Wait until I am across and then 
follow,” he commanded. 

He gave his unwilling beast the spurs and 
went plunging across the loose rock. 

Jonesy watched him in horror. The animal 
sank fetlock-deep in the detritus and was 
plainly frightened. As it approached the 
safety of the ledge it thrust out vigorously 
with its hind feet. Then there came an om- 
inous murmur that grew to a rumble. The 
slide was moving! 

Frantically the horse strove to make the 
remaining distance, and Jonesy saw the 
lieutenant’s tanned face turn pale as he real- 
ized that the animal could not do it. The 
little bugler, whose own fear had gone in his 
concern for his commanding officer, made a 
movement to urge his own horse in to the 
rescue and a common fate with the other. 
Then as much by instinct as by reason his 
right hand came away from the pommel of 
his saddle, clutching the coils of the reata. 

With his gaze fixed on the despairing face 
of the lieutenant he swung the oun. The 
slide was slowly gathering speed. Wider and 
wider swung the loop. The lieutenant threw 
up a hand in hopeless and courageous fare- 
well. Jonesy leaned forward and hurled the 
rope. The coils of the reata shot out across 
the intervening space. Birdlike and all too 
slow the loop seemed to float. Then as if 
animate, it settled surely over the rider’s 
shoulders. 

Jonesy jerked it tight and reined his 
horse back against the cliff. As the rope 
tightened on the pommel there came a jar 
that threatened to draw the little bugler and 
his mount over the edge. Then followed the 
roar of the slide in full flight and the almost 
human seream of the riderless horse in mor- 
tal fear and pain, but, swinging out of the 
path of the slide, the lieutenant dangled at 
the end of Jonesy’s despised reata. 

The big bulk of the first sergeant loomed 
between Jonesy and the dizzy edge. Another 
trooper joined him. Cautiously they drew 
their commanding officer to the ledge and 
salety. Blood streaked his face where the 
rock had cut him; his hat was gone, and 
the fear of death was still in his eyes. The 
rumble of the slide died suddenly to ominous 
Sulence, 

lhe lieutenant’s eyes met Jonesy’s. He 
shook his head grimly. “Jones,” he said, 
like this you can practice on me all you 
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| HORSE! A horse! My king- 
dom for a horse!”’ 

It was before the discov- 
ery of America that Richard 
III paid that high tribute 
to the horse in war. Since 
then many inventions have 
threatened the prestige of 
this most valuable of man’s 
servants. There are some who believe that 
the bulk of the work in the war against Ger- 
many was done by motor vehicles. But the 
fact remains that after all these centuries 
the horse still holds his own in war; nothing 
has supplanted him or is likely to supplant 
him. Motor lorries are more powerful; on 
good roads, unobstructed, they can move 
greater weights at a higher speed. But 
when real trouble begins; when there is deep 
mud; when there are shell holes and ditches 
and treacherous river beds to cross; when 
there are high steep banks, when there are 
no roads at all perha —then we learn the 
difference between the terrific, automatic 
but unadaptable power of a motor car 
and the more moderate, intelligent and 
highly adaptable strength of a horse. 





SIXTEEN MILLION STKONG 


“The power of an army as a striking 
weapon,” says Sir Douglas Haig, “depends 
on its mobility. Mobility is largely depend- 
ent on the suitability and fitness of animals 
for army work.” : 

General Haig fought in France, and when 
he spoke of animals he referred to the 
animals used in France, chiefly horses and 
mules. They were not only valuable, they 
were indispensable. Sixteen millions of them 
were used on all fronts, and, if the Allies had 
been deprived of them, the victory would 
not have been ours. 

Long before we entered the war the United 
States was aiding Great Britain and France 
by selling them war horses. Fully two thirds 
of all the horses and virtually all the mules 
used in the British army were purchased 
here and shipped to England chiefly from 
Newport News. A rough lot they were for 
the most part, unkempt, unshod and un- 
trained for their new work. But a few weeks 
at the English remount depots in the hands 
of the greatest horse masters on earth and 
they were fit to be sent to France to take 
part in perhaps the most vitally important 
work that horses have ever been called 
upon to do. 

But before they went they received rigid 
physical examinations. Veterinary surgeons 
examined them before they left the remount 
depots and again after the march to the 
docks before they were led aboard the trans- 
ports that would carry them to the Con- 
tinent. There must be no mistake. Many of 
those horses were to be used in the artillery; 
one animal unfit at a critical moment might 
mean the loss of a gun, the delay of a whole 
battery perhaps, and the delay of a battery 
might mean appalling disaster. 

With arrows branded on their quarters 
and numbers on their hoofs, long strings of 
the splendid animals filed up the gangways 
and down the ramps to the various decks 
of the transports. And at night the trans- 

orts would slip noiselessly away from their 
yerths at Southampton and other ports and, 








accompanied by grim destroyers and per- 
haps with an aéroplane policing the sky, 
head for the coast of France. What would it 
not have meant to the Germans to be able 
to destroy those transports! But thanks to 
the vigilance of the British navy the enemy 
was unable to kill a single horse in transit. 

In France the British had established 
five great remount depots, each near a port, 
and to those depots the horses were taken to 
be cared for until they were assigned to 
their special work with the army. Some went 
into the cavalry, though, owing to the con- 
ditions of trench warfare, cavalry could not 
be used as General Allenby used it through- 
out his great campaign of more open fighting 
in Palestine. But it was used on many 
occasions, notably at Mons when the im- 
mortal Scots Greys went through as they 
did at Waterloo. The French used it as a 
coast patrol, and of course at last as the 
enemy drew back the cavalry was coming 
into its own. 

In the transport not only of the British 
but of every other army horses were used in 
vast numbers. And naturally they were of 
most importance when the conditions were 
such that motors could not be used—on 

recipitous hills, in deep mud, on shell- 
lasted roads. What the animals suffered 
from overwork, exposure and disease has 
never been told—must never be told in 
detail. But in fairness to our four-footed 
allies we should all know something of the 
work we sent them to—of the work that 
they did so well, so uncomplainingly, and 
that directly or indirectly saved so many 
human lives. Let me draw some truthful 
pictures that will enable you to see them in 
the only way in which they can be seen now, 
through the imagination. 


MISSOURI MULES 


It was a pitch-dark night during the last 
phase of the Argonne drive, and the supply 
company of the 307th Infantry, Seventy- 
seventh Division, of New York, had been 
ordered to move up to a point beyond 
Champigneulles. Between the supply com- 

any and that point there was a long steep 
hil broken by shell holes and covered with 
deep and sticky mud. The head of the mile- 
long transport halted in a cold and driving 
rain so that the tired horses and mules 
might rest for a minute before the uphill 
struggle began. It could be only a minute, 
for the road was under enemy fire and 
crowded with guns and tanks and march- 
ing troops struggling toward the front. 

“Git up!’ A team of Missouri mules 
threw themselves into their harness, and a 
rolling kitchen at the head of the column 
began slowly to climb the hill. The animals, 
thin and half-starved though they were, 
pulled bravely on until they were ) Bn 
up. Then the wheels slammed into a shell 
hole, and after one good try the mules gave 
up and stood with hanging heads. Down 
came the driver’s lash, but they simply 
reared and shook their ears. Mules are 
quicker than horses to realize when a task is 
beyond their strength. The whole column 
was halted, and not all the vigorous and 
well-intentioned profanity of the teamsters 
could start it again. 

Among the transport animals were a pair 
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of little bay horses with thoroughbred blood; 
their driver almost worshipped them. 
Thanks chiefly to his unremitting care, they 
had more than held their own. In spite of 
their light weight they had stood the hard- 
ships of the campaign; their fine spirit was 
unbroken, and in that long column they 
alone danced in their muddy tracks and 
tossed their heads, impatient at delay. Their 
driver was ordered to go forward with his 
team and help the mules out of the shell 
hole. He hitched on in front, the little bays 
leaped to their task, and as the heartened 
mules fell in behind them the load was lifted 
slowly up and forward. Then under terrific 
driving it crawled through the sticky mud 
to the top of the hill. The mules went on to 
their hard-earned rest, but the now lathering 
bays were sent down the hill again. Another 
team was stuck, and the game little horses 
were brought to their relief. Again and again 
and still again that gallant pair repeated 
their heart-breaking performance, never 
balking, never sparing an ounce of their 
waning strength. Now when they were un- 
hitched they trembled and staggered; each 
time it seemed as if they had reached the 
limit of their endurance An officer rode 
alongside the driver, who was little more 
than a boy, and asked how they were 
standing it. 


DYING IN HARNESS 


“We're killing them! We're killing them!’ 
came the sobbing answer. oe 

And killed they were that night in their 
muddy harness. The proud blood of Godol- 
= would not let them refuse to fight, but 
sept them to their never-ending task until 
they fell to die by the side of the road. They 
had given their best, their all, but they gave 
no more than millions of other horses gave 
to make victory possible. 


Fate may bring them dule and woe; better 
steeds than they 

Sleep beside the English guns a hundred 
leagues away. 


Not better perhaps, but just as good and 
brave. Ay, and beside the French guns, the 





Belgian guns and the Italian guns—beside 
the guns of all the chief combatants in the 
Great War. 

Splendid as were the horses in the trans- 

rt, those serving with thé artillery are 
just as worthy of our admiration. Let me 
draw you another picture to show them at 
their work. 

It was the day before a great attack at, 
Vimy Ridge, and eighty thousand British 
horses and mules had already been drawn 
into the region about Arras for the big 
“show.” Thousands more were pouring in 
along the principal roads, which were filled 
with every kind of horse-drawn engine and 
vehicle used in the game of war. There were 
field batteries with their limbers and trans- 
port, general-service wagons, infantry trans- 
port, including traveling kitchens and water 
carts, Red Cross supply wagons and am- 
bulances, nearly all drawn by light-draught 
horses, many of them from “the States.” 
Now and then there came a string of pack 
mules from Missouri or Illinois, laden with 
ammunition, engineers’ outfits or sections of 
duck board, a detachment of cavalry or a 
big gun drawn by ten or more powerful 
heavy-draught horses that shook the roads 
as they came. All were moving forward in 
timed and orderly procession to take their 
definite parts in the great push. 

For miles in every direction the country 
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was dotted with camouflaged horse shelters 
or groups of horses and mules standing un- 
protected. Like those on the road, the 
animals were of all classes from light cavalry 
to heavy shires, but by far the greater num- 
ber were light-draught with Percheron blood 
—the kind generally used in the transport 
and, perhaps most important of all, to carry 
ammunition to the guns at the front. Ah, 
the guns! They were so many and so hungry. 
“Out there” they lay hidden in their muddy 
pits in a seemingly endless line that stretched 
into the horizon to the right and the left and 
so close together that a man could barely 
pass between. Day and night they poured 
a cataract of roaring bursting steel that 
carried death and ruin to the crumbling 
German trenches. And they had to be fed, 
those guns, and it was not enough to supply 
them with shells as fast as the grim-faced 
sweating gunners could fire them. Each gun 
must have a thousand rounds of ammuni- 
tion in reserve. And to carry up those shells 
over the frightful roads and the almost im- 
passable ground beyond was the work of the 
only agencies of God or man that could 
perform it—horses and mules. 


IN THE QUAGMIRE 


Of course they had been working all the 
night before and for many nights. They 
were worn and weary, and they should have 
been resting, but under the existing condi- 
tions real rest was impossible for most of 
them. It had been raining or snowing for 
days, and the ground was soaked with 
water. The teamsters of a fortunate few had 
found hard standing for their animals—a 
bit of sheltered road, the cellar of a ruined 
house, boards or tiles torn from a broken 
building perhaps. It is astonishing what 
hardships horses can live through if only 
they have something solid to stand on when 
they are off duty. But most of them were 
quartered on soggy earth that under their 
own trampling soon became a quagmire into 
which their legs sank deep. In vain a horse 
would draw up one hind leg from the sucking 
mud; the other would sink in just as far, to 
be pulled out in its turn a moment later. 
What rest could he get in a treadmill like 
that? 

But the plans for the big attack went 
steadily on, and the gathering dusk found 
thousands of horses, rested or unrested, 
going out to their work. Cavalry men carried 
information from headquarters where the 
telephone wires had not yet been laid. Gun 
teams left their shelters to pick up their guns 
and drag them forward to the positions 
already prepared for them; transport wagons 
rumbled in every direction on a thousand 
errands, and ammunition carts, each drawn 
by from four to six horses, began to move 
toward the distant thunder. In imagination 
we see the teams, hundreds of them, stand- 
ing vgn | at the ammunition dumps, and 
as the last long shell that completes a load 
is lifted into position the willing horses 
throw their weight into their breast plates, 
and the long haul begins. There is no team- 
ster, but each of the nigh horses is ridden by 
a steel-helmeted soldier, technically known 
as a “driver,’”’ who guides him with the left 
hand, keeping his right free to manage the 
off horse and to handle a whip. The mud is 
everywhere and deep and clinging, but the 
horses are comparatively fresh and pull 
bravely out, now and then swinging round 
the edge of a big shell crater filled with water 
and on until they reach the road. Each 
wagon takes its place in a long procession 
moving to the front, while a similar pro- 
cession, composed of empty ammunition 
wagons going for fresh loads of shells, am- 
bulances carrying wounded to an advance 
hospital, field guns moving to new positions 
and men from the front line going back to 
rest, is passing to the rear on the other side 
of the road. 

Of course the road is well known to the 
enemy, and the German gunners have not 
neglected it. In spite of all the engineers 
have been able to do it is in shocking con- 
dition. The horses splash and stumble and 
bump one ancther; the heavily laden wagons 
grind and lurch and slam their wheels into 
the ruts and shell holes, spouting mud over 
everything, including themselves and the 
shells they carry. Now and then there is a 
momentary halt as a wheel gives way or a 
horse sprains or breaks a leg in a shell hole, 
but the other teams pull out and round the 
obstacle, the unserviceable horse is removed, 
the load of the broken wagon quickly distrib- 
uted among other teams, and the procession 
is soon moving on again as if nothing had 
happened. Two miles or so of this slami- 
banging along the dark and shell-blasted 
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road and then the leaders of some of the 
wagons swing round to the right through a 
gap in a hedge hardly visible against the 
rain-clouded sky. There the men pull up to 
breathe their horses. The drivers themselves 
dismount,—their caps and coats are covered 
with wet mud,—and here and there one of 
them with a blanketed lantern or a flash- 
light looks things over. Large clots of ooze 
are dropping from hubs and spokes; the 
shells are thickly coated with brown, and 
the dripping horses are heaving and panting 
from their strenuous work. 

The roar of the guns is much nearer now, 
and enemy shells scream overhead or burst 
with the splitting crack of thunder close at 
hand. The worst of the trip is yet before 
them; so the drivers swing into saddles and 
press forward through the night. But the 
ground has been pulverized by the German 
barrage, and the rains have made it aswamp. 
The wheels sink to the hubs, and the horses 
to their knees; frequent stops have to be 
made for rest. A field battery just ahead is 
slowly plowing its way through when there 
comes a blinding flash, the earth is rocked 
by a bursting’shell, and above the murderous 
hiss of the flying fragments sounds the 
scream of a horse. Some one calling for a 
light, the kicks and groans of a frantic beast, 
snorts of alarm and plunging hoofs, followed 
by curses and blows, the voices of horse- 
wise men soothing their trembling teams, a 
sharp order for spare horses, a click of hook 
and ring, and a British field battery moves 
slowly toward its new position, leaving 
stretched in the mire two faithful comrades 
who have done their bit and given all they 
had to give. 

But more dangerous even than the shells 
are the craters now filled with water. They 
are so numerous that it is almost impossible 
to avoid them all in the dark, and one 
misstep by a floundering gun horse or an 
overladen mule sends him down to his death. 
Thousands of animals and many men as 
well died in the flooded shell holes at Vimy 
Ridge alone. The holes are so deep, the sides 
are so precipitous, and the mud so soft and 
yielding that once an animal gets in he is 
usually doomed. Of course his driver always 
makes desperate and pathetic efforts to save 
him, but usually his last kind act is to put a 
bullet into his old friend’s head to end his 
misery. It is at such times that rough men 
show their softer natures—prove their genu- 
ine grief at the loss of dumb companions who 
have shared their hardships. Often they are 
choked with emotion, and the tears run down 
their grimy cheeks—tears that their own 
physical suffering, no matter how terrible, 
could never have wrung from them. 


FEEDING THE GUNS 


But on through the mud and round the 
craters the ammunition horses haul and 
lunge and flounder as best they may toward 
their goal. Perhaps before they can reach 
the gun positions that mark the end of their 
journey they get into a quagmire that defies 
their waning strength and courage. The mud 
holds the wagon fast in its sticky jaws; pull 
as they will they cannot move it; it seems 
that flesh and blood can stand no more. Oh, 
yes it can, though,—in war it can,—for now 
the drivers call on the trembling brutes 
again, and, drawing long whips, they flog 
them through—make them give up those 
last few ounces of strength which are needed 
to win. For just beyond are the guns—the 
guns that must be fed, because the fate of 
the world depends on feeding them. As the 
shells are unloaded the horses stand with 
legs wide apart, heads howed, sides heavin 
and lathered coats streaked with red an 
brown. Presently they will pull themselves 
together, struggle back with the empty 
wagon and after a brief rest start to the front 
again with another load of shells. 

Vimy Ridge was taken, and it was those 
shells and millions more of them carried up 
by the sweat and blood of horses and mules 
that loosed the clutch of German hands and 
made way for the waves of cold steel that 
would not be denied. And it was the cavalry 
that swept forward after the retreating foes 
and cleaned up the towns and villages they 
tried in vain to hold. There were many forces 
that contributed to the winning of Vimy, 
but perhaps none was more important than 
the horses. Certain it is that without the 
horses the great stronghold could not have 
been taken. 

And since it was our war, not their war, 
it is only fair to ask what compensation they 
got. Half of them died. The other half that 
lived through it—lived through the storms 
of shells and bullets, through the heart- 
breaking work performed under the terrible 
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conditions of war, through the diseases that 
attacked them when those conditions had 
reduced their vitality—have received few 
honors. Some persons have even denied that 
they played a great part. What they did get, 
if rh were lucky, was a bare living. But 
they earned more than that, and the balance 
is still due them. We used those horses and 
millions more to the very limit, and it was 
fitting that we should. When men are dying 
by thousands and civilization itself is at 
stake there is no time for sentimentality. 
There was no reason for sparing horses if by 
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their use we could shorten the war and save 
the lives of men and all that real men stand 
for. But by using them in that way we in- 
curred a deep and lasting debt of gratit-de. 
We can never pay it to them. More than 
half of them are dead; the rest we shall never 
see. But we can pay it in part—and lasting 
shame to us if we don’t!—by greater kind- 
ness, greater decency, more thought and 
consideration for other horses all over the 
world, no matter in what capacities they may 
be working. Let us pay our debt, let u- 
pay our debt. : 


ELOVED ACRES 


Sama) 40 Chapter Nine 


1 Grandmother 
m|  Grayson’s secret 


, ETH faced her brothers for 

} a tense and, to her, tragic 
moment. She felt helpless, 
and yet she knew from the 
experiences that she had weathered in the 
past month that she was not the dependent 
girl she had been six months before. But 
what could she do against the opposition of 
her family? 

“You agreed to give me a year; you can’t 
go back on that. And I never shall consent to 
Merceau’s buying the ranch!” 

That was all she dared to say just then. 
She turned and fled from the room. 

She caught a glimpse of Grandmother 
Grayson sitting in a‘straight-backed chair 
out on the lawn; her knitting needles were 
flashing in the dappled flecks of sunshine 
filtering through the leaves of the trees. 
Beth managed to clear the rising lump from 
her throat and flung herself on the grass at 
the old lady’s feet. 

“Grandmother, the boys insist on selling 
Craymore Acres,’’ she said abruptly. 

The needles stopped clicking; the blue- 
veined, capable hands dropped, and Grand- 
mother Grayson’s: hazel eyes rested on the 
softly tumbled hair of her granddaughter, 
then wandered on to the great barn visible 
through the branches. The haying was 
nearly done; the capacious loft was being 
filled with the last loads of hay remaining in 
the fields. Half the crew had been paid off 
that week; the college youths were making a 
strong finish. 

Clusters of flaming tiger lilies nodded 
their gorgeous cups over the palings; they 
grew from bulbs that Beth and her father 
had brought in from shaded mountain 
canons. Butterflies sailed lazily from flower 
to flower; the throaty cooing of doves filled 
the warm air with a note of supreme content; 
somewhere in the distance a cow lowed to 
her calf, and myriad bees droned in the 
clover blossoms. Breaking in on _ these 

astoral sounds came the merry jests of the 
boys working out at the barn. 

“We all cannot think alike, Beth.” 
Grandmother Grayson’s hand patted the 
bowed head of the girl while she talked. 
“But we must always try to look at things 
from the other’s point of view. I do not 
mean we should always agree, but we should 
be as charitable as we can in our judgment. 
Grayson and Ward are not suited to this 
kind of life; they do not cherish the loving 
regard for it that you feel. Even I did not 
know how much I loved the place until I 
learned how splendidly it has developed you. 
But there was your foundation of sweet 
memories and natural affection for the ranch, 
Beth. Neither Grayson nor Ward has ever 
felt that way towards it. I am wondering, 
my dear, whether you have given much 
thought to Grayson’s ambition.’ 

“Wait, let me stand in Grayson’s shoes for 
a little moment,” exclaimed Beth. “He has 
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always played with colored pencils and 
daubed about with paint. His ambition is to 
become an artist. He has already studied s 
year in Paris. I believe he has sold two of his 
pictures, and I suppose there must be merit 
to some of his work. I was hoping he would 
see the beauty in our valley scenes, the 
sunsets and sunrises, the glorious olc 
mountains and the evening shadows and 
fields and quaint old rail fences. But he 
doesn’t, so I must give up hoping he might 
make this country his particular field. 
Therefore, Grayson must go to Paris, else he 
will never be happy. And there is Ward; he 
must complete his college course, and there 
is no especial reason why he should care t» 
spend his days on a cattle ranch since he i- 
fitting himself to be an electrical engineer. 

“There, grandmother, you see I can be 
broad enough to appreciate their points ot 
view. I am a woman; hence I have intuition 
enough to understand mother; she wants her 
sons to be happy. So far so good, grani- 
mother.” 

Beth got to her feet, tossed the tumbled 
curls off her forehead and placed her hand- 
on her hips in a resolute pose. “But with al! 
this and all that Monsieur Victor Merceau 
shall not have Craymore Acres!” 

Grandmother Grayson looked up with an 
arch smile; then she carefully put her knit- 
ting into the gayly beflowered bag, stood up, 
smoothed out her skirt and conducted her- 
self in a manner that mystified Beth. 

“Now, grandmother, you tell me what's on 
your mind. There is something; I just know 
there is,” said Beth, laughing. 

“Grayson and I have a secret, my dear. 
We didn’t intend telling you till later, but | 
believe the time is arrived when you should 
share it with us. Come!’ And Grandmother 
Grayson, as excited as a young girl, trotted 
across the lawn, and Beth followed at her 
heels. 

She entered the house and, tiptoeing up 
the stairs, tapped lightly upon Grayson’s 
door. “It is I, Grayson, your grandmother!” 
With a finger to her lip she motioned to Beth 
to remain where she was; then the sprightl, 
little woman slipped past the door and 
closed it gently behind ner. 

Probably fifteen minutes passed,—it 
seemed much longer to the curiously im- 
patient girl,—and then the door opened « 
crack, and Grayson invited his sister to 


er. 

“Oh-h!” A long drawn murmur of aston- 
ishment and incredulous admiration escaped 
Beth’s lips. 

She leaned against the wall and stared 
with all her eyes at the tableau exhibited at 
the far corner of Grayson’s studio. There 
stood Grandmother Grayson, posed on » 
low, black-draped pedestal, and she wa- 
clothed in the lovely old Colonial costume in 
which she had performed the minuet on the 
night of the barn dance. Arranged on at. 
easel by her side was a large canvas upot 
which was painted a portrait of herself, ancl 
the likeness was so striking, the workmat- 
ship so fine, that Beth, looking at the one, 
hastily examined the other in absolute 
amazement. 

“You did that, Grayson?” she cried ti 
moment she could control her breath. 

Grayson, with a hand pressed over ‘i> 
heart, made her an elaborate bow. ; 

“O grandmother, and you let me say whi’ 
I did about his painting! Why, this is a wors 
of art! It is beautiful, Grayson, and I apolo- 
gize for ever having doubted your abilit: 
to paint. Why, why, this is splendid!” 

“IT told Grayson that you would %e 
pleased,” said Grandmother Grayson. Step- 
ping off her pedestal, she took her place 
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between the brother and the sister, and. the 
happy trio admired the picture together. 

After that Beth was reconciled to Gray- 
son’s ambition, believed in her brother’s 
talent. Anyone who could do Grandmother 
Grayson justice on canvas was endowed 
with real genius. 

Ward and his friends stayed on a few days 
after the hay was put up. They were a 
husky, browned and sturdy group of lads, 
and when Beth wrote out their time and 
handed them the wages that they had so 
nobly earned she delivered a halting little 
speech: 

“These unfeeling old dollars can’t half pay 
you for what you have done for me. You 
have worked cheerfully and well, and I am 
proud of you! Parks said: ‘Them college kids 
ain’t chasin’ their hats nor a-tyin’ their shoe 
strings when hay-pitchin’ gits heavy; 
they're right on the job every minute, they 
be!’ I thank you and want you to know that 
] have appreciated your help and your good 
will from the bottom of my heart.”’ 

There were excursions up through the 
forest to Hawk Lake, a jolly fishing trip 
down Clover Creek, a day with the sage 
chickens on the brush-covered flats and a 
farewell party on the lawn of the ranch 
house. 

Craymore Acres seemed a deserted spot 
when the rollicking lads had gone; May and 
Stelle Clark actually drooped from the 
appalling reaction and then gave notice; 
they stayed only long enough for Beth to 
find a woman to do the kitchen work. 

Grayson kept to his studio more closely 
than ever, and Mrs. Craymore telephoned 
that Aunt Ellen’s visit had ended, and would 
Grandmother Grayson please come home, 
for otherwise she should die of sheer loneli- 
ness! 

Parks attended to the odds and ends of 
clearing up after the siege of haying. The 
machinery was oiled and run under the 
sheds for protection against the winter 
storms, harness hung up on the long row of 
pegs in the harness room; the hay stacks 
were weighted down with cedar poles fas- 
tened together with wires, and the granaries 
sealed against the inroads of. mice and 
mould. 

“Gettin’ the decks cleared for the fall 
round-up, Miss Beth,” said Parks when 
Beth followed him round on a morning when 
the first frost was glittering on roofs and 
ae in the yellow stubble of the shorn 
fields. 

“When will you begin driving in the 
cattle, Parks?” inquired the girl. 

“Shim says the feed is gettin’ gn short 
up there in Papoose,” replied the foreman. 
“Critters be strayin’ over into Merceau’s 
range. They’s plenty of pickin’s in the 
fields to keep ’em goin’ till snow flies, Miss 
Beth. Guess we’d better figger on roundin’ 
‘em up next week. I’ve turned the work 
hosses out in that lower pasture. They come 
through the hayin’ in good shape this year. 
We had the best hay crew in the whole 
valley,—lively, hard workers,—and I'd bet a 
pretty penny them boys’ll be wantin’ to 
come up here next summer.” 

“I—I am afraid, Parks, we shall be forced 
to sell Craymore Acres after all,” said Beth 
mournfully. Then she plucked up her courage 
when she observed the expression of blank 
dismay on her foreman’s face. “The boys 
prefer to have their inheritance in the shape 
of cash. They are not possessed of a farmer’s 
heart like myself, Parks.” 

“Shucks, now, Miss Beth, and you a-doin’ 
so grand! { ain’t been so disa pointed over 
anything as to hear you say oa words. It 
ain't Merceau which has scared out the 
— be it?” 

arks’s lips tightened, and a grim frown 
beetled his leven. , i 

“No, not that, Parks; they don’t care for 
the life. That’s the reason.” 

“You remember, Miss Beth, first night I 
come here, right after you’d been over to 
Merceau’s oad took your mare away from 
Clotilde, the night the reservoir gates was 
+ ‘sani Parks was wrought up about some- 

ng. 

“tl couldn’t very well forget that, Parks. 
Do you know, I must ask you to forgive me 
for ever having doubted your loyalty to us; 
there was a time when I imagined your 
sympathies were with Merceau. But it was 

cause everyone seemed to be fighting 
Against me just then. You have been so 
laitliul, Parks, and your having been 
father’s right-hand man has made it so nice 
and «omforting for me to have you on the 
plac: during these difficult months.” 

“Lund sakes, Miss Beth, that’s all right. 

ut that ain’t what I was aimin’ at. I told 
you ‘en that the time was a-comin’ when I 
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could speak out a few things. Well, that 
time’s here, and it’s about Merceau.”’ 

Beth had never seen her foreman look so 

stern and forbidding. “O Parks, what is it 
now?” She tried to prepare herself for the 
worst. 
“T was all-fired mad I couldn’t prove it 
was him that raised them reservoir gates, but 
I was so plumb sure of it I up and quit him 
cold. For there was them young calves he’d 
brung on to his ranch a few times which he 
brands with his iron that got me suspicious- 
like. Some of our calves turned up missin’, 
and it wasn’t. mountain lions or coyotes 
which got ’em either; so I warns Slim and 
Bob to keep an eye peeled on our young 
stock, and a month back we put a secret 
mark on three-four calves which wasn’t 
branded yet. Them marked calves is over in 
Merceau’s pasture right now a-wearin’ his 
fresh brand. And what’s more, I writ out a 
description of ’em—marks I put on ’em and 
everything—and filed the paper with a 
notary public one month ago. You say the 
word, Miss Beth, and we’ve got Merceau 
where he’ll be eatin’ out of our hand from 
this day on!” 

“Parks, are you sure of this?” 

Beth’s dark eyes contracted, and her chin 
set at a decisive angle. 

“Sure as I be standin’ in front of you, 
Miss Beth.” 

“Then I shall swear out a warrant for the 
searching of his place and his arrest. He shall 
learn once for all that I am not to be treated 
as a ’fraid-cat woman! He is the only person 
in all of Clover Creek Valley who has been 
hateful, underhanded and malicious towards 
me. I'll get out the car, and we will go to 
Glenning at once.” 5 

Beth Craymore’s drastic action in having 
Victor Merceau arrested on the charge of 
stealing calves aroused the countryside. It 
brought out the fact that other stockmen had 
suspected him of doing the same thing, but 
proofs were not positive, and no one had 
ever dared accuse him openly. Now after 
Beth Craymore had taken such a decided 
stand in the matter and produced evidence 
that-was indisputable there was a gathering 
of all the victims who had suffered from his 
“rustling” activities. Had Merceau not been 
adjudged guilty and received a heavy sen- 
tence, they would not have tolerated him as 
a dweller in Clover Creek Valley. 

The Merceau ranch was immediately 
advertised: for sale, and Clotilde and her 
mother vanished soon after the trial. 

Mr. Springer, who had been an interested 
spectator at the trial, accosted Beth at the 
conclusion. “I want to congratulate you, 
Miss Craymore, on the firm stand you have 
taken in this unfortunate affair. You’ve 
shown more courage than any of us would-be 
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bold men. You’ve heard how contemptible 
sheep stealing is rated? Well, my herders 
have told me half a dozen times that 
Merceau’s stolen my lambs. Had pretty 
good proof of it too, but I’ll confess to you 
that ft didn’t have the grit you have shown. 
That’s why I want to congratulate you, 
Miss Craymore.” 

Beth was confused. Through the grillin 
days of the trial she had been embarrasse 
and frightened underneath her brave de- 
portment, and now when Mr. Springer 
grasped her hand and shook it vigorously 
she felt like crying. She recalled what Mr. 
Ballinger had said about Mr. Springer’s 
being a “difficult old codger,” but there was 
a likable expression about the corners of his 
grim mouth, and the gloomy shadows in his 
eyes were relieved by a humorous little 
twinkle. In spite of his reputation for being 
eccentric and hard-hearted there was some- 
thing of a homespun air about him. 

Before Beth knew it she was confiding to 
him her affection for Craymore Acres, how 
she had striven to put it on a paying basis 
and how she dreaded facing the time when 
she must offer it for sale. 

“Humph! Don’t see how a young man can 
turn his back on a ranch of any sort. I know 
your place—not a better piece of property 
up in this section. Something wrong with the 
young men of today. I know; that’s a 
mighty tender subject with me.” Springer 
hesitated, pulled out a handkerchief and 
blew his nose loudly. “Poof! What was I 
saying? Anyhow don’t you let the ranch go 
for a song, Miss Craymore. Why don’t you 
take a run down to San Francisco and look 
into Brind & Co.’s office. I gave you their 
card, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, Mr. Springer, you did,” said Beth, 
strangely moved by the man’s manner. 

“Well, if you decide to deal with Brind & 
Co. look me up here. I’m in Glenning most 
of the time. I'll be glad to give you a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Brind. Good-by.”’ 

Back at.the ranch, Beth hovered about 
aimlessly. She spent a great deal of her time 
on Trixie and rode up to Hawk Lake and 
Papoose withSlim and Bob. There was a tang 
of fall in the air. Through a cleft in the 
mountain rim surrounding Clover Creek 
Valley wild geese began to fly in wedge- 
shape flocks, circling over the stubble fields 
from which the grain had been cut. The 
wary leader would survey the country and 
then drop down a bit; his faithful band 
would follow, and when the coast seemed 
clear the geese would crumple their wings 
and with satisfied honkings swoop upon the 
stubble fields. . 

Beth gloried in the bustle and activity of 
the round-up. Two extra riders were em- 
ployed for that important part of the ranch 


work. The cattle were driven down from the 
mountains in small herds and turned into the 
upper fields to graze until all the strays were 
collected from the neighboring ranges. Then 
with echoing yi-yips the cowboys would 
drive a bunch into the round corrals behind 
the barn, separate from the others the steers 
and cows that were to be sold for beef and 
run them out into the fields where the feed 
was best. Cows with calves were diverted 
into another field, and the hardier stock 
was herded into the lower stretches till such 
time as the stubble was cropped of its nour- 
ishment. Then the cattle were to be corralled 
near the stacks, where with the setting in of 
winter weather the feeding of hay would 
begin. Then there were the daily studying of 
market quotations, the watching of prices 
and the notifying of buyers who were on the 
alert at that season of the year. 

Beth took a keen delight in that part of 
the work, and Parks, notwithstanding the 
rumor that he seldom used his head, proved 
of valuable assistance to the girl. He was 
personally acquainted with most of the 
buyers and understood the ups and downs 
of the market. When the available beeves 
were finally disposed of he and Beth con- 
gratulated each other on the proceeds, which 
she deposited to the credit of Craymore 
Acres in the Bank of Glenning. 

It was shortly after Beth had made that 
gratifying visit to the bank that she again 
encountered Mr. Springer. 

“Been halfway looking for you to drop in 
and chat with me, Miss Craymore; but I 
suppose a young and successful business 
woman such as you are becoming hasn’t a 
moment to waste on an old man like me. 
What?” 

Mr. Springer lifted a hand in mock protest 
when Beth reproved him: “‘Why, and I was 
thinking just the other way round, Mr. 
Springer, that your time was too valuable to 
waste in listening to my sentimental ravings 
over Craymore Acres.” 

“Listen here, young lady; I’m going to 
tell you a few things pretty straight from the 
shoulder. I don’t believe you have any idea 
you’ve been the talk of the valley. I’m not 
the only one who’s kept an eye on you and 
your fight to keep that good old ranch from 
going to the dogs—or—er—one might say to 
Merceau. We're all mighty proud of you, 
Miss Craymore—not just because you’ve 
accomplished more than any of us expected, 
but because you are a brave little woman 
who not only tackled but got away with a 
man-size job. By the way, here’s that letter 
of introduction to Brind. Slipped it into my 
pocket this morning, thinking I might motor 
out to your ranch, but I won’t now. Well, I 
guess’ I’m keeping you, so good luck to you 
and good-by!” 
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Before Beth could thank him Mr. Springer 
had wheeled abruptly and was striding 
rapidly down the street. 

Beth was in a mood between gratification 
and depression when she got back to the 
ranch. She had had a long consultation with 
her mother after the chance meeting with 
Mr. Springer and had dispatched a letter to 
Mr. Brind. 

When the reply came Beth hunted up her 
foreman. 

“And now, Parks, I am going to leave 
you in full charge of Craymore Acres. Slim 
and Bob have agreed to stay through the 
winter and help you feed the stock. Bob 
says he can do the cooking too. The grain 
is to be shipped next week, and everything 
seems to be in good shape. Grayson is pleased 
as Punch; his share of the profits will take 
him to Paris, and I am glad he is going now. 
I am leaving for San Francisco—” 

“You need a rest, Miss Beth, I never seen 
nobody work harder’n you since you been 
out here. I’m askin’ you to pardon me for 
once sayin’ you couldn’t boss a parcel of 
dolls. Any man’d be proud to work for you 
and take orders from you at that.” Parks 
wagged his head to emphasize his change of 
opinion. 

“It isn’t for a rest that I am going to 
San Francisco, Parks. It has to do with a 
little scheme that mother and I have talked 
over.” 

“Well, I’m sorry in a way to see you 
go. It won’t be the same old ranch if 
you ain’t here, Miss Beth, honest it won’t. 
You needn’t ever worry but what I’ll look 
out for things sharper’n though they was 
mine.” 

“T know it, Parks. I shall write to you, and 
you will take extra good care of Trixie, 
won't you?” 

“That I will, Miss Beth,” said Parks 
earnestly. 

There were leave-takings. Beth saddled 
Trixie, called to Time and Tempo and went 
the rounds of the beloved acres. Riding to 
the reservoir and reliving those thrilling 
moments of the cloud burst and her en- 
counter with the white-faced bull, she was 
frankly sentimental in her good-bys to all 
her favorite nooks and corners. When she 
unsaddled Trixie she threw her arms round 
the mare’s arched neck and let the tears fall 
without restraint. 

Beth stayed in Glenning just long enough 
to get her clothes into shape for her trip to 
San Francisco. 

“T want a plain blue serge business suit, 
mother, and a few things suitable for office 
wear,’ she announced when something was 
said about a complete new outfit. 

‘‘What’s the idea now?” inquired Gray- 
son, who had come down from the ranch 
with his sister. He too was looking over his 
wardrobe preparatory to his trip to Paris. 

‘‘Hasn’t Beth told you, Grayson?” in- 
quired Mrs. Craymore. 

“Beth hasn’t been very loquacious of 
late,” said Grayson, whose mood had been 
heavenly since he had left the ranch for 
good. 

His sister smiled knowingly at Grand- 
mother Grayson; then she went to her 
mother’s side and, entwining an arm round 
her slender waist, faced Grayson. 

“T am going to enter upon the career of a 
poor little working girl, brother mine. There 
is a position offered me in the office of a San 
Francisco real-estate firm.” 

Beth was amused at the shocked expres- 
sion on Grayson’s face. 

“There’s no sense in your doing that, 
Beth!” he protested. “Great Cesar, once the 
ranch is sold you can be as independent as 
the next one.” 

“But the ranch isn’t sold yet, Grayson,”’ 
retorted Beth. 

“It’s going to be, isn’t it? I thought that 
was all settled. You’re not going to start 
another upheaval, are you, Beth?” de- 
manded Grayson anxiously. 

“That is precisely why I have got this 
position, Grayson. After I am convinced in 
my own mind that I am dealing with a 
trustworthy firm I—I shall then talk to 
them about disposing of Craymore Acres.” 

Beth’s voice choked. She pressed a tiny 
square of cambric to her eyes. 

“You're funny, Beth, getting all fussed 
up over the sale of a disgusting old cattle 
ranch,” Grayson declared. ‘Anyone would 
think you were sacrificing a precious child 
to hear you rant!” 

Beth crumpled the handkerchief into a 
tight little ball. “It has been and is precious 
to me, Grayson. It is going to hurt me as 
much to sell Craymore Acres as it would 
grieve you to give up your painting.” 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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ACOASTox THE (GRAND PACIFIC 


those days railroading was new 
to the West; the Grand Pacific 
had been finished from the 
Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Coast scarcely a year. Through- 
out the new country all things were 
young and restless; it was a time of 
fortune hunting, of wild schemes and 
long chances, of laws that were 
laughed at, of reckless iron-hearted 
pioneers, some honest, some dishonest. 

Even the Grand Pacific with its almost 
two thousand miles of road was a weakling 
as yet unformed. It was backed by the capi- 
tal of men across the Atlantic, who did not 
appreciate the difference between a railway 
in level England and a railway through the 
Rockies; the engineers who planned it had 
to work craftily and cheaply. No tunnels, no 
retaining walls of granite, no bridges of steel 
did they build; only a single simple track 
past state after state, up mountain, down 
mountain, with grades as sheer as the slopes 
and a score of blind curves to every mile. 
They pinned their right of way to any niche 
or crevice that offered a hold. 

The railroading itself was rude. Hurri- 
canes, swollen rivers, landslides and snow- 
slides all beset track and train. And then 
there were “road agents’”—bands of desper- 
adoes, fugitives from Eastern justice, most 
of them, who dwelt in the wilderness north 
and south of the railway and impudently 
pillaged mails and expresses. So rough was 
the railroading that the personnel was made 
up almost wholly of hardy, stern-willed men 
seasoned by years of service on the mountain 
lines of Pennsylvania and the Virginias. 

But the pay was good, much better than 
a man could get anywhere east of the Mis- 
sissippi. That was why young Fred Good- 
rich, known all along the division as ‘“Ten- 
derfoot,”’ had left the Western Union office 
at Indianapolis and come out to take the 
station at Forest Junction. It meant more 
money for his sister and younger brother 
back in Indiana. 

Forest Junction stood in a mountain 
state in a clearing among the pines nearly at 
the top of the west face of Battle Mountain. 
It was in the heart of the Rockies and was 
perhaps the loneliest spot between St. Paul 
and Portland. The only signs of life were the 
little station itself and the shanty where the 
section gang, a boss and three helpers, 
lived with their tools and hand cars. 

Yet the junction was important, for there 
the Fort Sherman Branch, which ran fifty 
miles south along the Bald Top Range to 
Fort Sherman, a military post and growing 
town, joined the main line. What with the 
east-bound Overland at 11.30 a.m., the 
branch mixed train that came at 11.00 a.m. 
and left at 12.00 m., the west-bound Overland 
at 5.30 p.m., the through freights that met 
there at midnight and the transferring of 
passengers and freight between branch and 
main line, Fred usually had his hands full. 

The Grand Pacific ran its own express 
service. Thus he often had with him in the 
station between trains—all the way from six 
to eighteen hours—the little portable express 
safes holding valuable packages or money. 
The money in most cases was going from the 
bank at Fort Sherman to its branch at Can- 
non Valley on the main line. At first after 
listening to the stories of hold-ups, at- 
tempted or successful, that the crew of every 
train brought in, Fred had been alarmed 
about the safes, but gradually the feeling 
had worn off, and he had almost decided that 
the men told the tales merely to worry him. 

He had been at the 
junction six months when 
he found out the truth 
of the matter and inci- 
dentally lost his nick- 
name. 
was a warm Satur- 
afternoon in June. 
waiting-room was 
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free of passengers, the platform was bare of 
trunks, the sidings were clear of cars, and 
the section gang were away digging a dite 
six miles east. After a week of busy days 
Fred sat resting by his office window with 
his feet on the sill. An express safe tagged 
for Cannon Valley that stood beneath the 
table was his only care until the coming of 
the Overland at half past five o’clock. 

Outside the sun was beating down from 
a cloudless sky; from the gravel ballast be- 
tween the rails and from the rails themselves 
the heat rose in quivering, dancing waves. 
But the air was crisp and sweet to the lungs, 
and the view wonderful. Eastward up Battle 
Mountain Fred could get glimpses between 
the pines of the winding railway and its 
stubby telegraph poles and the narrow pio- 
neer trail at the north side of the right of 
way. Perched square on the crown of the 
mountain was Crest station ten miles up the 
grade. Westward he could look down the 
slope past the clearings in which were hidden 
the stations of Twin Pines and Pinnacle to 
the tall brick chimney of the repair shop at 
Cannon Valley, headquarters of the division, 
which lay at the very base of the mountain, 
fully thirty miles distant. Through his back 
windows he could follow for a way the up- 
— course of the branch line along Bald 

op. 

As he idly gazed up Battle Mountain Fred 
suddenly noticed a black object clinging 
near the top of a telegraph pole perhaps two 
miles away. Curious, he took from a drawer 
a field glass that he had brought with him 
from home and put it to his eyes. Much to 
his astonishment he discovered that the 
object on the pole was a man, who was sit- 
ting with one leg hooked over the crosspiece 
while he worked busily at the wires. At the 
base of the pole sat two more men, whom 
Fred had not been able to see with the naked 
eye. 

At first he thought the trio were a party 
of telegraph linemen, but in a moment he 
remembered that the linemen were sent out 
only from Cannon Valley, and none had 
passed that day. While he stood and won- 
dered the man on the crosspiece descended 
and in company with his two mates van- 
ished into the timber. 

As Fred lowered his glass he became aware 
of a stillness in the office; the long message 
that had been coming through from St. Paul 
had ceased. He grasped the key to call Crest 
the first station east, but it rattled dead 
and dull in his fingers. Then he guessed; the 
wire had been cut. 

Hastily he plugged the station into the 
western circuit and called Twin Pines. But 
even as he pounded out the call the sparks 
withered from the contact point of the key, 
and the relay relaxed. Another man—or an- 
other party—had cut the western wire. 

For the first time Fred thought of the 
express safe under his table. Doubtfully he 
tested the Fort Sherman wire. To his wonder 
he found it still in order, but on second 
thought he saw the use- 
lessness of the robbers’ 
tampering with that line. 
Fort Sherman, the one 
station on the branch, was 

























By Willis Gibson 


forty miles away. Even if there were ar, 
engine there then, the most daring enginee: 
living could not bring help over the craz: 
track along Bald Top in less than two hour: 

With anxious fingers he asked Fort Sher- 
man: “Is there money in Cannon Valley ex- 
press safe? Afraid I am in a hold-up.” © 

Promptly Fort Sherman answered: “Yes 
Ten thousand in gold for Bank of Canno: 
Valley.” 

Fred opened the key quickly to shut of 
further talk; he wanted every minute fo 
hard thinking. The message from For: 
Sherman made the situation explicab). 
enough. A party of armed bandits—at leas: 
three from the east and probably a lik 
number from the west—would descend |ei- 
surely upon the station, having by cutting 
the wires secured themselves from inter- 
ruption. They would plunder the safe and 
then leisurely depart, leaving the agent 
bound hand and foot to be discovered ani 
released by the crew of the Overland sonw: 
three hours later. 

Rapidly Fred hatched a dozen plans t» 
spoil their sport. All were hopeless except 
one. He might perhaps have time to hide the 
safe somewhere outside and escape into the 
brush. At any rate he would try: he could 
think of nothing better. True, he had » 
loaded revolver in the drawer, but he knew 
little of shooting, and of what use was « 
revolver against rifles? 

Pocketing the weapon, he dragged the 
heavy iron safe a few inches at a time fron: 
the office to the waiting room and from the 
waiting room to the platform. He looke« 
anxiously to the west. The trail that way 
ran straight for two miles; no one had yer 
entered it. Thankfully he turned to the east 
and saw half a mile up the trail three horse- 
men, bronzed, bearded, armed men, the 
same whom he had watched through hi- 
glass. His plan had come to him too late. 

But as the cornered agent stared at the 
approaching horsemen his despairing gaze 
sweeping the east end of his little yard, sud- 
denly fell upon the four-wheeled push car 
of the section gang, which ordinarily wa-~ 
used to move ties, tools and the like, standing 
close beside the rails in front of the section 
shanty not a rod up the track. 

In a flash Fred saw a way out of the trou- 
ble. Could he ride down Battle Mountain on 
the push car with the express safe? As the 
idea shot through his mind he could not re- 
press a shiver. Many times he had made the 
trip between the junction and the valley in 
the cab of the locomotive driven by Big Jim 
Connors. He knew how trains came up that 
grade; with two mountain-climbing engines 
linked ahead and the firemen working like 
slaves to keep the steam up. He knew how 
trains went down: with brakes tight set, and 
every foot of the rails sanded. He knew that 
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the track dropped, curved and twisted, down 
a slope that was steeper with each mile as 
far as Cannon Valley, where it began to climb 
the Cathedrals, the next range to the west. 
He remembered that in the spring twenty 
cars of steers, severed from their engine, had 
slid down the grade from Crest and, jump- 
ing Horseshoe Curve twenty miles below the 
junction, had plunged into Eagle Caiion. He 
remembered too that folk seldom blamed a 
station man severely for surrendering at the 
point of a rifle. All those things passed 
through his mind in the minute he spent in 
speeding over the gravel toward the push car. 

He reached the car, undiscovered, and 
strove to move it to the track, but owing to 
the sand in which its wheels had sunk the 
small, squat vehicle was an awkward thing 
to move. Minute after minute he wrestled 
with it in plain sight of the bandits, con- 
stantly expecting a shot. In the struggle his 
revolver dropped from his pocket into the 
sand, but he did not take time to pick it up. 

Not until he had set the wheels square on 
the rails and had begun to push the car over 
the rod of level track to the station did the 
horsemen notice him. Then he heard a shout 
and, turning, saw them charging hotly from 
the trail down to the right of way. One of the 
horses stumbled among the rocks and fell 
heavily, but the two others gained the track 
and came clattering after Fred as he desper- 
ately but slowly trundled his car toward the 
station. 

The leading rider fired three times, but 
his aim from the back of the galloping horse 
was wild. Fred stopped at the 
platform, unhurt. With a mighty 
strain that left his back and arms 
lame for days afterward he lifted 
the express safe aboard. Then as 
the pursuing horses seemed al- 
most on top of him he seized the 
rear of the car with both hands 
and, digging his feet into the 
ballast, set it moving once more. 

The bandits held their fire; no doubt they 
were sure they could capture him. But they 
had not reckoned with the grade. As Fred 
urged his car over the ridge to the beginning 
of the incline twenty yards west of the station 
he felt almost instantly the fierce pull of 
gravity. With a final shove he drew himself 
upon the platform and nestled close beside 
the safe. His thirty-mile coast had begun. 

For a few moments the clatter of the fol- 
lowing hoofs grew neither louder nor fainter; 
he was holding his own. Another moment and 
the clatter began to die away; he was gaining! 

Then the bandits, seeing the agent and the 
booty slipping from them, began shooting. 
One bullet rang loud against the safe; a sec- 
ond clipped a splinter from the car. Those 
were the only close shots; by the time the 
men had reloaded the car was too far down 
the track for accurate aim. 

Fred paid the bandits behind him small 
heed. It was the fearful grade, the dizzy 
curves ahead that bothered him. And then 
there was the second party, the men who 
had cut the wire to the west and whom he 
must soon meet face to face. 

When on rounding a bend he came upon 
them—three mounted men bearing rifles, 
jogging lazily up the trail to join in sacking 
the junction station—the car had passed 
two mile posts and was already rolling faster 
than the Overland ever ran the grade. For a 
moment Fred thought he was to flash by 
them, unseen, but one quick-eyed fellow 
spied the car and its burden. Instead of 
raising their rifles, however, the men spun 
their horses about and spurred back down 
the trail. 

The move puzzled Fred; it was a minute or 
more before he understood. A mile ahead the 
railway began a wide ten-mile circle to the 
south to avoid a ridge of treacherous shale. 
The trail, which cared not whether its path 
lay over rotten or solid rock, covered the 
shale ridge in less than three miles and then 
crossed the railway at the end of its detour. 
That crossing was what the riders were 
steering for; > ss they would seek to derail 
him. It was to be a ride then with the danger 
of the grade on one side and the danger of 
the wreckers on the other. 

As Fred swung into the great circle and 
cauvht distant glimpses through the trees of 
the road agents lashing their horses along, 
his heart sank, for the men were getting over 
the ridge very fast. But soon he noticed with 
a thrill that the car was swiftly increasing 
its pace. The rush of the wind was becoming 
hard to face, and the car was beginning to 
roll heavily from side to side. 

{he track dipped more and more. Half 
round the circle the car darted out of Rock 
Cu: into a slope steeper than any it had 
tra.orsed and shot ahead as if a brake had 
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been released. The wheels began to hammer 
sharply at the rail joints and to bound from 
the rough’ spots in the grade. The bearings, 
fast losing their oil, buzzed and sang. The 
clamor of the race filled the woods and flew 
echoing through the cajions. 

By Sandy Creek, over the Long Fill, 
round Cinnamon Bend the car whizzed 
reeling down upon the trail crossing. Fred 
was still half a mile above the crossing when 
the three riders, bunched, galloped out of 
the timber and reined up beside the track. 
One of the men started to unbuckle his sad- 
dle, intending evidently to use it for an 
obstruction, but he had only seconds in 
which to do it. Another man wedged his 
rifle across the rails. The car crushed into 
the steel barrel and swept on. Fred hardly 
felt the jolt. The two who yet held guns 
raised them to fire. But before they could 
aim, the car was out of sight. 

There could be no stopping, no jumping, 
for Fred now; he must stick to his car, 
whether it carried him down to Cannon 
Valley or over Horseshoe Curve into Eagle 
Cajion. He had covered thirteen miles of the 
slope; seventeen were still before him. He 
passed Twin Pines—merely a rush of white 
blotches that he knew for the station and 
the scattered buildings of the town. Four 
more mile posts, and then came the dreaded 
Horseshoe Curve. 

With a slew and a wrench the car took it 
stubbornly. The inside wheels lifted from 
three to four inches from the rail. For a time 
the car hung between track and cafion. Then 
it settled slowly back and lurched 
into the last ten miles of the 
grade. 

From that pointon Fred had all 
the sensations of a man falling. 
His head swam, and his stomach 
felt queer. The wind whipped into 
his nostrils so smartly that only 
by sinking his head behind the 
safe could he draw breath. The 

swirl of dust and cinders that rose from 
the ballast forced him to keep his eyes 
tight shut. The hum of the wheels had 
turned now to a steady scream. And with 
every foot the car pitched and rolled more 
violently. Though Fred’s hands were locked 
in a crevice between two boards of the 
floor, he needed all his muscle to hang fast. 

A sudden crash beneath told the lad that 
he had passed the switches of Pinnacle. A 
wrench to the right and a shriek from the 
flanges told him that he had crossed the 
trestle over the Cannon River. He had left 
the slope at last and entered the mile level 
stretch east of Cannon Valley. 

He opened his eyes, but the wind and the 
flying gravel forced him to close them in- 
stantly. The hum of the axles was lowering, 
however, and the force of the wind lessening. 
The car rattled over many switches, struck a 
rise in the grade and at last came to a stop. 

Fred rose, gasping and coughing, from 
beside the safe, and blinked the cinders from 
his eyes. He was at the west end of the Can- 
non Valley yard. Hurrying up the track to- 
ward him he saw Sims, the agent, Crawford, 
the assistant train dispatcher, Bingham, the 
superintendent of the division, and behind 
them a score of station and roundhouse men. 
They had all been on the lookout since Craw- 
ford, after receiving a warning wire from Pin- 
nacle, had discovered Fred and his car ten 
miles up Battle Mountain, a black speck in 
the middle of a cloud of dust. 

“What you trying to do, Tenderfoot?”’ 
demanded three or four of the station men, 
as the crowd pressed round the car 

“Trying to dodge road agents,” 
Fred. 

Then he told his story. But, confused and 
fagged as he was, he did not make things 
plain to all of them, and the sentiment of his 
hearers was divided. Some said he should 
have stood by the station with his revolver. 
Some, led by Sims, who was a good deal of a 
blusterer, jeeringly insisted that he had lost 
his nerve and taken to the push car simply 
to get away from the danger. 

But there was one there who understood. 
In the midst of the discussion Bingham, the 
superintendent, spoke wena & 

“Men,” saidhe, ‘“Icall this thing that Good- 
rich has just done fine railroading! I went part 
way down that grade in a runaway caboose 
when the line was building. I know what that 
ride means! You would do well to think up 
a new name for this boy.” 

Before Bingham came out to oversee the 
roughest division of the Grand Pacific he had 
been one of the best-known managers in the 
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East. He seldom praised a man; but when he 
did his words carried weight. From that day | 
Fred Goodrich was spoken of all through | 
the division as one of the veterans. | 
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Here’s Help for Every Boy 


We believe we 
make the best 
typewriter rib- 
bon intheworld 
—and its name 


is PARAGON 


Remington Portable 


Just ask any boy —and there are thousands of them 
that own Remington Portables—and he’ll tell you how 
much his machine is helping him in his school work, 
and how it is providing a training that will be mighty 
valuable when school days are over. He may be one 
of the many boys that are making real money by doing 
typing for other people. 

The Remington Portable is the boys’ favorite, for 
the best of reasons— it has every feature common to the 
big machines. It is strong and sturdy, and is so small 
and convenient that it can be carried anywhere, used 
anywhere, and kept anywhere. 

Tell Dad about the Remington Portable. He will 
see the point, for really he needs one just as much as 
you do. 

Remington Portable is sold everywhere. Easy pay- 
ments, if desired. Write today for illustrated “‘For 
You—For Everybody.” Address Department 64. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
374 Broadway, New York 
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The long roll on this old drum at the Battle o 
Lexington was followed by ‘‘the shot 
heard round the world” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HAVING WEALTH does not make a man 
great; he must first use it wisely. 


Only the Man of proven Worth and Note 
Can well afford to wear a Shabby Coat. 


A STUBBORN PERSON is like a pin 
without a head: hard to move in either 
direction. 


THE PIONEER SCOUT, a weekly news- 
paper of Teller, Alaska, suspended publica- 
tion a few weeks ago when the editor and 
publisher, a seventeen-year-old boy, left for 
Seattle to complete his high-school educa- 
tion. The paper was four years old and had 
some sixty subscribers, most of whom lived 
in Nome. 


THE BAD HABIT that plumbers have, or 
are said to have, of forgetting their tools 
when they go out on a job is no doubt 
responsible for the following news note: 
‘In a California industrial league a baseball 
game scheduled between two teams com- 
posed of plumbers had to be postponed be- 
cause the players forgot to bring their bats 
and balls.” 


AN AUTHORITY on cultural anthropology 
says that in the great urban centres of Great 
Britain the tall blonds are dying out and are 
being replaced by short, dark-haired and 
brown-eyed people. The Nordic blond seems 
to thrive best in the country, and the dark 
peoples do best in the cities. The anthro- 
pologist predicts that, if England continues 
to become more and more urban, Alpine and 
Mediterranean folk will predominate, as 
they did centuries ago. 


THOUSANDS OF PIGEONS that for years 
have made their home on top of Madison 
Square Garden, in New York, will soon have 
to look for new quarters, for the historic 
building is to be torn down. They are as free 
as the air; neither the Garden management 
nor the city owns them. The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which is 
housed in a building opposite the main 
entrance to the Garden, announces that it 
will feed the pigeons and may erect a shelter 
and a drinking fountain for them. 


POOR MOTHER GOOSE! Without know- 
ing it the dear old lady has done a great deal 
of harm in her day. That at least is the opin- 
ion of the president of the Natural Educa- 
tion Forum of New York City. Take for 
examplé the rime about Tom, Tom the 
Piper’s Son. It is filled with bad grammar, 
and it makes a hero of a thief and cry-baby. 
Little Jack Horner teaches bad manners. 
Rock-a-bye, Baby, terrifies the children. 
And Old King Cole was a reprobate. What 
would Mother Goose say in defense, if she 
could answer? Perhaps merely that most of 
the millions of children whom she has 
entertained grew up and became good, aver- 
age men and women. 


THREE BABY ELEPHANTS that belong 
to a professional entertainer broke loose in 
Philadelphia the other morning and, at- 
tracted by the odor of cooking, headed to- 
ward a dwelling house. As they couldn’t open 
the gate, one of them smashed the fence. A 
woman who was preparing breakfast ran to 
the window, gave one look, gathered her 
three children and climbed to the roof of the 
house. The elephants entered the kitchen 
and took the back door with them. One of 


them burnt his trunk on the stove and then 
seized it by one leg and tried to swing it 
round his head. The other wrecked the ice 
box and a chair or two, and then they all 


went out. i 


PROSPECTS OF DISAR- 
MAMENT 


HE attempt of the League of Nations 
to bring about virtual disarmament 
among the nations of Europe by means 
of a bold plan to put war itself outside the 
ale of international law is wrecked. No one 
sod a greater share of responsibility for the 
Geneva protocol by which war was to be 
ciel than Mr. MacDonald, then 
premier of Great Britain; but he has fallen 
from power, and it is Great Britain, now 
governed by the Conservatives, that has 
wrecked the protocol. Mr. Chamberlain, 
the British foreign minister, notified the 
Council of the League that his government 
would not sign the protocol because it felt 
that it would bind Great Britain to use its 
ilitary and naval power for purposes 
which that power was not meant to serve 
and of which the British nation might not 
always approve. In clearer language, though 
Great Britain would be glad to come to an 
agreement with France and Germany that 
would make each of them safe from inva- 
sion by the other, yet so long as its present 
government endures it will not bind itself 
to guarantee any boundaries or any political 
arrangements whatever in Eastern Europe; 
and the British dominions of Australia, 
Canada and South Africa will not consent 
to the Empire’s becoming involved in any 
plan that might limit their own power to 
restrict or forbid undesirable immigration 
from any other country, Oriental or Occi- 
dental. ; 

Everyone admits that the protocol with- 
out the adherence of Great Britain is value- 
less. The great conference on international 
disarmament that was —“_— for May 
or June will not now be held. There is not 
much reason to believe that any European 
country will take the initiative in proposing 
a later conference, or that Europe as a whole 
would attend a conference if it were pro- 
posed. It remains to be seen whether Presi- 
dent Coolidge will take that step. No doubt 
he would like to. He is in sympathy with 
every project of disarmament and of 
economy, and it would be a great achieve- 
ment if a should summon a conference that 
should help to advance in-any degree the 
pacification and rebuilding of Europe. 

But the auspices are not at the moment 
favorable for such an attempt. Great Britain 
would probably welcome it, and Italy might 
agree, less suiualontinaliy. France, Poland, 
Roumania and several other countries that 
believe that their security from attack by 
old enemies depends on their armies would 
not be friendly to a conference at Washing- 
ton. They want “security” before disarma- 
ment. The protocol they thought might give 
it; but they do not expect it from any con- 
ference in which the United States and Great 
Britain are influential, since they do not 
believe that either of those nations would go 
very far in guaranteeing with their armed 
power the integrity of any European country 
whatsoever. And in that they are right. We 
do not expect that there will be any confer- 
ence to discuss military disarmament this 
year or that one would succeed if it should 


called. 
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HELPING THE BOY 


OMETIMES a boy, entering his teens, 
begins to show tastes and interests 
that his parents recognize as worthy 

of encouragement, but that they do not 
share. They feel at a loss and wonder what 
they can do to help him. Perhaps the son of 
a father and a mother neither of whom has 
any special scientific knowledge or interest 
exhibits an inquiring mind in regard to 
electricity or radio or astronomy. The 
parents are disconcerted by his questions 
and their inability to answer them satis- 
factorily. But if, admitting frankly their 
own ignorance, they suggest to him that he 
apply for information to a friend or a teacher 
who they know is well informed on the 
subject, or if they point him to a book or a 
magazine that deals with it, they do him as 
great a service as if out of their own heads 
they supplied him with all the facts that he 
requires. 

The important thing for the boy is that he 
receive sympathetic treatment when his 
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tastes and interests are beginning to mani- 
fest themselves. It is not essential that the 
parents supply readily and easily the an- 
swers to his questions. It may even be better 
for him, instead of being filled up immedi- 
ately with the desired information, to be 
guided to the nearest road to a filling station. 
A boy always assimilates more thorough] 
the matters of which he has acquired knowl- 
edge by independent effort than those which 
have been fed to him, however good his 
—— for them ay be. : 

t is unfortunate when parents depreciate 
to the boy the importance of subjects in 
which he is interested and they are not. To 
discourage him from the pursuit of any 
intellectual or artistic interest is worse than 
to encourage him to pursue the wrong study. 
It tends to make listless a mind that might 
have been eager. 


ZEAL 


EAL is the great human agent of the 
i. world. It sows and reaps, it turns the 

wheels, it yokes the winds and guides 
the waters, It rises early and labors late. 
It knows no fatigue, or, better still, it 
dominates fatigue by austere intensity of 
oes. Zeal starts at the bottom and rises 
to the top by sheer persistence and audacity, 
by the fierce, unwearied, unweariable deter- 
mination to accomplish what it has under- 
taken to do. Some are born zealous, some 
acquire zeal under the magic of a great 
aspiration, some grow weary and forget it; 
but without zeal little of lasting moment is 
achieved or realized. 

And no doubt zeal may be extremely 
tiresome. A zealous disposition, one of those 
swift, rushing temperaments that are never 
at rest, is in the end tiresome even to the 
owner of it and is often inexpressibly tire- 
some to those who have to live with it, 
who perhaps like sunshine and golden ease 
and the large enjoyment of placid contem- 
plation—things that cannot be fully appre- 
ciated when busy, achieving zeal is tearing 
about, with its relentless buzz, like an eager 
bumblebee. Those who have to see too 
much of the zealous worker are likely to 
echo with a sigh the cynical remark of 
Talleyrand, “Above all things, gentlemen, 
no zeal.” 

But this criticism applies chiefly to zeal 
that is ill directed mu ill controlled. There 
is a blind zeal that is mere restlessness, that 
seeks bustle only to escape from the serene 
repose of thought. True zeal, useful zeal, 
should be properly combined with mastery. 
There should be not only the ardor that toils 
inexhaustibly; there should be the intelli- 
gence that guides and the self-possession 
that reserves and conserves. We should 
cultivate not only the power to work but the 
power to see that our work tells and is not 
dissipated in mere bustle. Zeal under the 
guidance of wisdom is the force that pro- 
duces lasting results. 


+2 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
SENATE 

[' is a pity that President Coolidge and 

the Senate should have found themselves 


” at odds within a week after inauguration 
day. Though the materials for an outbreak 


. of hostility were at hand and visible, no 


one expected them to take fire so quickly, 
and the nation was surprised as well as 
disappointed at a manifestation of ill- 
feeling between the Executive and the 
upper house of Congress that threatens to 
obstruct many of the Administration’s 
plans and policies. 

It is a rare thing for the Senate to reject 
an appointment to the Cabinet; for it is 
usually taken for granted that the President 
shall have the right to name the heads of 
departments, who are responsible to him 
and form, as it were, his official family. 
Only five times in one hundred and thirty- 
six years had the Senate declined to confirm 
such a nomination. In Jackson’s day, Roger 
B. Taney, later Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, was rejected as Secretary of the 
Treasury because while filling that office by 
“recess appointment” he had given the 
order for removing the government deposits 
from the United States Bank, a proceeding 
of which the majority of the Senate angrily 
disapproved. Three of President Tyler’s ap- 
pointees were rejected, and one of President 
Johnson’s. Each of those two Presidents, 
having attained the Presidency through the 
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death of the elected chief magistrate, quar- 
reled openly with the party that had chosen 
him to the Vice Presidency and yet could 
make no useful alliance with the other party. 
They were therefore without any substantial 
support either in Congress or among the 


ple. 

President Jackson was not in that un- 
fortunate position, nor is President Coolidge. 
Events proved that the people sympathized 
with Jackson, whether or not they were wise 
in doing so. So far as we can judge from the 
comment, editorial and other, that we hear, 
the people are inclined on the whole to 
sympathize with President Coolidge in the 
ong case, though they may regret that 

e chose to nominate for Attorney-General 
@ man against whom so many elements of 
opposition could be united. 

The Senators who voted against Mr. 
Warren did it ostensibly because they 
feared that his long professional and official 
connection with large sugar interests would 
inevitably bias him in dealing with viola- 
tions of the antitrust laws. Some of them 
no doubt opposed him for that reason and 
no other, but others were probably swayed 
by the influence of party discipline or by 
personal differences either with the Presi- 
dent or with Mr. Warren or with the Repub- 
lican leaders in the Senate. As a matter of 
fact there is almost always a smouldering 
antagonism between a President and one 
house, if not both houses, of Congress. That 
seems to be inevitable from the provision 
of our Constitution that separates com- 
pletely the executive from the legislative 
department, and only very tactful Presi- 
dents, who have served in Congress and 
made many friends there, have been able 
to avoid it. The people sympathize some- 
times with one side and sometimes with 
the other. But in the end, especially if the 
President makes no political blunders, he 
will be likely to have the popular support. 
Curiously enough, democracy, which was 
originally a protest against a royal author- 
ity that was too powerful, tends more and 
more to turn away from the legislative 
bodies that are in theory its strongcst 
foundation and to give its sympathy and 
support to the strong and capable executive. 
That tendency is not merely curious; there 
are very interesting reasons for it, but we , 
have no room to discuss them here. 

The episode came to a most satisfactory 
conclusion with the appointment and con- 
firmation of Mr. John G. Sargent, a Ver- 
mont lawyer of ability and experience, who 
is a lifelong friend and almost a neighbor 
of the President’s. 
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FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


E critic who belittled Paul Revere by 
writing that a man who took two hours 
to ride fourteen miles was no great 

horseman seems to have forgotten that 
Revere stopped at every farmhouse on his 
way to rouse the inmates and tell them his 
news. But even if he had taken twice two 
hours, he did the job he set out to do, and 
that was the main thing. There is no need to 
apologize fcr Revere’s riding. If he was not 
the equal of Washington, whom Jefferson 
called the best horseman of his age, he was 
not far from it. The particular ride that 
Longfellow celebrated was only an incident 
in the life of the busy Boston silversmith. 
Whip and spur were as familiar to him as his 
graver’s tool. Why, else, did the Massachu- 
setts committee choose him again and again 
to be its swift, confidential messenger—now 
to Portsmouth, now to New York, now to 
the Continental Congress in Philadelphia? 

The popular fame of Israel Putnam rests 
upon a similar small exploit in a life of great 
deeds. His ride down the steep cut-off at 
Greenwich, Connecticut, to escape capture 
by Tryon’s dragoons, was dramatic but 
hardly momentous. Four years earlier, only 
forty-eight hours after Revere’s ride to 
Lexington, Putnam had accomplished « 
far more remarkable feat. Getting word of 
the Concord fight late the day after it 
occurred, he dropped everything, mounted 
horse and set out for the scene of action. 
When he galloped into Boston at sunris 
the next morning a hundred miles of coloni:! 
trail lay behind him. 

It was an age in which, though stage- 
coach travel was still confined to a few high- 
ways, ‘no one walked but a vagabond or « 
fool.” The reserved places on the eighteenth- 
century flyer were the saddle and pillion. 
When, on July 1, 1776, the Continente: 
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Congress adjourned to meet the next day 
and continue considering the resolution for 
independence, Cesar Rodney, one of the 
three Delaware members, was at home or- 
ganizing his constituents for defense. His 
vote was necessary to commit Delaware to 
the cause of independence, for his two 
colleagues were paired for and against the 
resolution. A messenger from Congress 
reached Rodney early on the second. A little 
later he was in the saddle and on his way to 
Philadelphia, eighty miles away. The last 
straggling group of delegates had already 
entered the hall when there was a clatter of 
hoofs down the street, and a moment later 
Rodney came in sight—bedraggled, for a 
thunderstorm had drenched him in the early 
morning; haggard, for he was suffering from 
amortal disease. He came just in the nick 
of time to cast his vote for independence. 

Among those who bore a less conspicuous 
part in the conflict Virginians cherish 
proudly the memory of Jack Jouett, who 
kept a tavern in Charlottesville and owned 
a plantation thirty miles away, where he 
bred fine horses. One night, after a visit to 
his farm, he put up at a near-by inn, where 
he was wakened near dawn by soldiers 
demanding entertainment. Lying snug and 
listening, he discovered that they were 
Tarleton’s troopers out to surprise the 
House of Burgesses in Charlottesville and 
to capture Jefferson at Monticello on the 
way. Jouett slipped out to the stable and 
was on the road before the redcoats spied 
him. They gave chase, but his good horse 
was fresh, and stride by stride Jouett in- 
creased his vantage. In an hour and three 
quarters, havin: covered twenty-seven 
miles, he dashed up to the door of Monticello. 
Jefferson was soon in his clothes and off 
for the hills, and Jouett pushed on to 
Charlottesville and roused the legislators. 
More than an hour later Tarleton and his 
men spurred into the town only to find 
that the birds had flown. 
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THE ACCORDION 


“The accordion, the smallest mem- 
ber of the organ family, bas the dis- 
tinction of being able to produce a 
greater volume of sound for its size 
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an even more remarkable penetration into 
the secrets of antiquity. 


e 


Tre archeologists are no less busy on 
this continent than among the ruins of 
Egypt, Chaldea and Carthage. It is now 
announced by the Museum of the American 
Indian in New York that an expedition has 
dug up from the sands of Nevada the ruins 
of an ancient town that the discoverers 
believe to have been built “almost ten 
thousand years ago.” With regard to that 
estimate of the age of the ruins we may 
reasonably enough be skeptical, but it 1s 
evident that the ruins are very old, the 
most ancient evidence of prehistoric civili- 
zation, perhaps, in the New World. About 
twenty dwellings have already been un- 
covered, and the excavators have found 
some very interesting pottery, basket work, 
flint knives and arrow-heads, and ploughs 
made from the shoulder bones of animals. 
The site, which is on the Muddy River, 
between St. Thomas and Overton, has 
already been named Pueblo Grande de 
Nevada. 
e 


F anyone asks you the diameter of the 

earth, you can now give him the exact 
figures. The International Geodetic and 
Physical Union says that it is precisely 
7,926 miles and 678 thousandths of a mile 
in diameter at the equator and 7,899 miles 
and 964 thousandths of a mile through 
the poles. An American, Dr. John F. Hay- 
ford of Northwestern University, made the 
calculation. 
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E think we are unfortunate because 

the cost of living in the United States 
is almost twice as great as it was before the 
war. Spare a little pity for the people of 
France, who feel the burden much more 
heavily than we do. The cost of living in 
Paris, calculated from a basis of 100 in 1914, 
was 518 last December and 525 in January. 


.o] 


HE British Parliament has voted to 

make “daylight-saving” time a perma- 
nent institution, under the name of “summer 
time.’’ Most of the other European countries 
renew the arrangement from year to year, 
and there is a strongly supported movement 
to make it permanent:all over Europe. In 
the United States daylight-saving time is 
losing ground. It is still popular in the great 
urban communities, but the country dwellers 
do not like it, and very few states still 
cling to it; in fact some states have made it 
illegal for any community within their 
borders to set its clocks ahead. 
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Here is the foundation of any library 
built for education and culture — one 
book in which all the word-power of 
English is concentrated — the ‘‘Su- 
preme Authority” — 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 
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Constantly Improved 
and Kept Up to Date 


New Words 


New Gazetteer 
Copyright 1924 


Thousands of new vocabulary 
terms such as: audio-frequency, 
skookum, vitamin, Fascista; new 
Gazetteer entries such as Kenya, 
Hejaz, Le Mort Homme; salient 
facts about famous people such 
as Galli-Curci, Hoover, Pershing. 
Whatever you want to know 
about words and what they stand 
for, you may learn quickly from 
this ‘‘Supreme Authority.” It 
is the indispensable book to both 
adults and young folks. 

For Cross Word Puzzle Workers, 
Webster is the infallible source of infor- 
mation about words, including the un- 
usual, rare, and technical terms. It is 


the standard for Cross Word Puzzle 
itors, 








A whole library in one volume equiva- 
lent in type matter to a 15-volume 
encyclopedia. Its 451,000 entries 
include 407,000 vocabulary terms and 
their correct use; new words; 32,000 
geographical entries; 12,000 biograph- 
ical entries; foreign words and phrases; ency- 
clopedic tables and articles; and a wealth of 
other information. More than 6,000 illus- 
trations. Here are the answers to all your 
questions about words, people, and places 
in a work whose unquestioned authority has 
—_ it the standard of the English-speaking 
worid. 


FREE—If You Send the Coupon 


We will be glad to send, on request, without 
obligation to you, a sample pagé of new words, 
specimen pages on Regular and India papers, 
the booklet “You Are the Jury" and a useful 
set of pocket maps. Just mail the coupon. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield Mass. 





G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Send me, free, sample page of new words, 
specimen pages of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, *“You Are the Jury,” and 
pocket maps. Y. C. 4-26) 
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“Old Town Canoes” 


“()yLD TOWN CANOES” 


are patterned after 
real Indian models. The graceful lines make 


California 


Wonder Tours 


i p-es BOOKLET of golden vacation tours tells 


how to get the most and see the most for your 
travel money. It’s a book you ought to have whether 
ycu are coming to California this year or later. It is 


than any other musical instrument.” e 
Undoubtedly that sentence, quoted 


for speed and easy handling. “Old Town” con- 
struction has added great strength. ‘Old Town 


CURIOUS case of the strange workings | Canoes” are low in price too. $64 up. From 


papas 


west 





from next week’s Companion, gives 
the reason for the great popularity of 
the humble instrument, which has 
caused us to include it in the striking 
series of articles on musical instru- 
ments that is appearing in the De- 
partment Pages. 

















CURRENT EVENTS 


NOTHER astonishing discovery has 
been made by the archeologists who 

are digging up the soil of Egypt in every 
direction—this time under the very shadow 
of the great pyramid of Cheops. The party 
of Americans known as the Boston-Harvard 
expedition has uncovered a very venerable 
and interesting tomb, which will probably 
turn out to be more than five thousand years 
old. It lies at the edge of the causeway that 
leads to the pyramid of Cheops, at the 
bottom of a stairway excavated in the 
solid rock to a depth of seventy or eighty 
feet. After a hurried examination of the 
sarcophagus and funeral furniture in the 
tomb, the discoverers sealed up the opening 
to await the return of Dr. Reisner, the 
director of the expedition, who is now in 
this country. Enough has been seen to make 
It safe to say that the tomb is of the period 
of Seneferu, the last king of the Third Dy- 
hasty, who reigned somewhere between 
3000 B.c. and 4000 B.c. Whether it is the 
burial place of that Pharaoh himself or of 
some other member of the royal family is 
hot yet determined. The tomb is probably 
two thousand years older than that of King 
Tutenkhamun, of which we have heard so 
much in the last two years, and is therefore 


of what we call the subconscious mind 
is reported from New York. A man who had 
been supposed to be both deaf and dumb for 
fifty-five years—ever since he was five years 
old—was put under ether in order to un- 
dergo an operation. When he came out of 
the anesthetic he could both hear and talk, 
and he did talk fluently and steadily. As a 
child the man was extremely shy and self- 
conscious. He learned to talk, but his own 
voice seemed to frighten him, and he kept 
silent as much as possible, sometimes for 
days at a time. When he was five he stopped 
talking altogether. The doctors say that his 
vocal organs were perfectly normal, but 
that he deluded himself into the idea that he 
could not talk. Later by a similar process of 
self-hypnotism he became convinced that 
he could not hear. That he did hear and that 
his subconscious mind took note of what he 
heard are evident from his ability to talk 
when the strange inhibition was removed by 
the unusual experience of etherization. 


o 


HERE has been a singular mortality 

among eminent public men _ lately. 
Hardly was President Ebert in his grave, 
before we heard of the death of Sun Yat-sen, 
the most striking figure of the Chinese 
revolution of 1911 and for years the head of 
a more or less independent government in 
southern China, with its capital at Canton. | 
Then came the death of Lord Curzon, one of | 
the last of the line of British statesmen who | 
are aristocrats by birth and in temper. 
Lord Curzon had been Governor-General | 
of India and Secretary of State for Foreign | 
Affairs. It was his ambition to succeed 
Mr. Bonar Law as premier, but in that he 
was disappointed. He married twice, and 
both of his wives were American born. 





dealer or factory. 


The new 1925 catalog is beautifully illus- 
trated. It shows all models in full colors. Write 
for your free copy today. Orv Town Canoe Co., 
1554 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


an accurate guide to California’s most alluring won- 
ders, including Fascinating San Francisco, America’s 
coolest summer city ,with its pictur- 
esque water front, merchantmen 
from overseas, mighty men-o’-war, 
lusty-lunged tramp steamers, state- 
ly liners off for Hawaii and the 
Orient; Yosemite and others of 
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Send twenty-five cents for the fascinating, 
entertaining, GRANDANDY prize-winning 


CROSS-WORD Puzzle Book 


and how to win Red Injun bicycles, radio sets, 
Kodaks, wrist watches, rifles, fountain pens, 
skates, knives and many other big prizes. 

Book contains 5 of our famous Chicago Daily News 
contest prize-winning puzzles and many others. 
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100 DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
75¢ Postpaid. 
pion Everbearing, $9.00. 100 Champion, $1.50 postpaid; 
00 Raspberries, $2.00; 15 Grapes, $1.00. None better. 
Catalog. O. KIGER’S NURSERY, Sawyer, Mich. 


Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues. Min- Make-up Geom 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 
¥. 5. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wat ©. Dept. 77 «CHICAGO 








OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
J Price 25¢. O. F. CALENDAR 
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1000 Dunlap, $3.00; Gibson, $3.50; Cham- 


California’s four magnificent na- 
tional parks; the Giant Redwood 
Forests, the world’s oldest and larg- 
est living things; Beautiful Lake 
Tahoe and|the country made fa- 
mous by Mark Twain's “Jumping 
Frog” and Bret Harte’s “Luck of 
Roaring Camp”; Mt. Shasta, fourth 
highest peak in the United States; 
the Spanish Missions, including 
Mission Dolores in San Francisco, 
Carmel Mission, Mission San Jose 
and others—shrines of a romantic 
age. 


















| Each of these wonder-trips is 
o within a day of San Francisco, your 
headquarters and logical starting 

, point. Low round trip fares ali 
} summer, Send coupon now to CALr. 
hi. | FORNIANS INc., San Francisco, 
Wt <c{V and get the free booklet that pic- 
aA \_ tures and describes vacation joys 


Vogal mm. you can never forget, 
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California’s Big Trees- 
oldest living things on earth 
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Californians Inc. 
Headquarters, San Francisco 

140 Montgomery Street, Room 766 
Please send booklet “California Wonder Tours” 
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NCE upon a time there was 
a Japanese peasant who 
was poor enough and had 
little enough to lose before the great 
earthquake, but who when the earth- 
quake came lost even that little, so 
that he was left with nothing at all. 
There was no chance of help from the 
great city nearest his former home be- 
cause that too had been ruined by the 
earthquake and the fire that came 
afterwards. 

The peasant wandered away until 
he came to a pleasant part of the coun- 
try that had not felt the horrible 
shaking of the earth. 

‘After all,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘I 
have not lost so much as those who 
were rich. The rich do not know how 
to live the life of the poor. A poor rich 
man must be more unhappy than I.” 

‘That is true; that is true,’’ said a 
voice. 

The peasant turned to see who or 
what had spoken; for all his life he 
had heard many voices besides those 
of human beings. It was at the time of 
dusk. The sun had set, and before long 
the full moon would show above the 
edge of the earth. 

“That is true; that is true,’’ came 
the voice again, and the peasant knew 
at once what had spoken. It was the 
august Lord Wind of Night, an old 
friend of his. The august Lord Wind 
of Night is always glad to speak to 
anyone who will listen. He now spoke 
from the tops of the tall pine trees 
near by. “‘Swi-i-i-s-sh,’’ said he as he 
swept through the long pine needles. 
“That is true; that is t-r-u-u-u-e.”’ 

“IT knew you would agree with 
me,’” said the peasant. “I have been 
wandering for months without a home. 
I have needed but little food, and I 
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have known how to earn it along the 
way. A rich man would have starved.” 

As he was thinking about the mat- 
ter the voice of the august Lord Night 
Wind spoke again: “Look below. 
Look be-l-o-w! Swis-s-h.”’ 

Now the peasant had been sittin 
upon a little hill with pine trees behin 
him and the darkening valley below. 
He looked down. A traveler was climb- 
ing the hill. When he reached the top 





he bade the peasant good evening and 
asked the way to the nearest town. 

The peasant said he was a stranger 
in that part of the land, and that the 
sun was his only guide, but that, if 
the traveler did not mind spending 
the night there, they could fod: a road 

in the morning. The stranger sat 
down and soon they became bet- 
p tr acquainted. The newcomer 
@ was an artist who also had lost 
his possessions in the earthquake, 
and who wanted te start afresh 
in a part of the land far away 
from the sad scene. 

The great moon was beginning 
to rise at the opposite side of the 
valley when again the peasant 
heard the voice of the august Lord 
Wind of Night. “‘Swi-i-ish. Look 
below. Look below.”’ 

““See,’’ said the peasant to his 
companion. ‘Someone is crossing 
the stream yonder and coming up 
the hill.” 

They called to him, for perhaps 
he could tell them where they were. 
Soon he joined them, and they found 
that he had been a merchant in Tokyo 
until the earthquake and like them- 
selves had been left homeless and had 
set out to make another beginning. He 
seemed pleased at the idea of spend- 
ing the night in that quiet spot and 
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journeying with them next day, and 
they were glad of his company. 

At dawn they set off in the direction 
that the peasant thought was right, 
and as they crossed a field they sud- 
denly came upon a number of mush- 
rooms newly sprung from the dewy 
earth. 

“See, here is food by the way,”’ said 
the peasant. ‘Let us gather all we 
find.”’ 

It was good advice. The mushrooms 
were plentiful, and the peasant showed 
his fellow travelers how easily a 
quantity might be carried without 
crushing or breaking them. It was to 
string them upon long, slim but 
sturdy grass stalks threaded 


through the stems of the mush- 1 
rooms sideways. The artist ad- 
mired the picturesque effect, and 


the merchant praised the ingenious 
way in which the peasant had made it 
possible to market the mushrooms in a 
state of freshness and in good condition 
from little handling and no bruising. 

They gathered so many that the 
merchant said: “‘Let us gather all we 
can find and take them to the first 
town and see what we can do with 
them. Afterwards let us meet and see 
who has had the greatest success.” 

So they gathered many strings of 
mushrooms and were not long in com- 
ing upon a _ that led into a road 
that in turn brought them to the high- 
way that led to the town. They 
separated at the entrance with the 
understanding that in the evening they 
should meet on the hill where they 
had spent the night and each should 
tell what he had done with his string 
of mushrooms. 

Long had the august Lord Wind of 
Night been talking among ‘the pine 
needles before the 
last of the three 
travelers came again 
to the hill. The 
great moon had also 
risen fully above the 
earth. The artist 
was the tardy one. 
He threw himself 22°55" 


down with a happy “ 


¥ 
t 
{ I declare, spring must be here! 
S 
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April 9, 1925 





THE SURPRISE 
By Alfarata Hilton 


Silly little frogs a-croaking, 

Croaking out sat it is Spring, 

Don't you know that you're mis- 
taken? 

Why, it’s cold as anything! 


There is snow piled in the corners 

Of the fence and by the barn; 

Don't you think your foolish croak- 
ings 

Maybe cause a lot of harm? 


I am sure the pussy willows 
Took in every word you said, 
And came out expecting springtime 


Just to find the cold instead. 


A You had better stop your croaking 


And go back to sleep, I fear. 
What was that? A bluebird 
Singing? 


a 


sigh. It had been a busy day. No 
one spoke of the day's adventures, 
however, until the three had eaten. 
Then the peasant told how he had 
taken his mushrooms from house to 
house, selling them for whatever he 
could get. He had not made much, to 
be sure, for the houses he visited were 
the homes of poor people, but he was 
content. Besides, if he gathered more 
mushrooms next day, he could sell 
more. He would therefore spend the 
night here again and look for fresh 
mushrooms early. He was pleased with 
his good fortune. 

The merchant laughed aloud and 
called him a simple-minded man and 
boasted about his 
greater shrewd- 
ness, for he had 
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SPRING IS COMING 
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45,000 AMERICAN HOMES 


are today using and recommend- 
ing the New Companion. This 
machine is made in one of the 
best equipped factories in this 
country, producing only high- 
Q grade family sewing machines. 
Every New Companion is war- 
ranted by the Publishers of The 
Youth’s Companion for 25 years. 


MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT 
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of the home sewing, yielding equally good STYLES 

results on everything from finest tucking on 

—< —— LB | suitings. re — 

machine is equip; with a complete set o 

the best attachments and many labor sav- Foot 

ing improvements. and 
Electric 


OUR LOW PRICES ¥ill surprise you. 


the one-profit, factory-to-home system. we 
can save you a large amount on the purchase of 

a high grade sewing machine and at the same time 
send te a machine that you will be proud to own 
and show to friends. 








DIRECT TO YOU— 
CUTS PRICE IN TWO 


shown his strings of mushrooms in 
the market place. Many had wanted 
to buy, but not until he had received 


brush and colors I painted upon a strip 
of paper the likeness of the other string 
of mushrooms on the grass. I took the 


YOU MAY TRY IT THREE MONTHS BEFORE DECIDING Reet machine toate hg & 


hasers’ approval. If not 





satisfactory after you have tried it in your home three months, you have only to notify us, and we will take 
it back at our expense, and refund your entire remittance. Be sure to write for full particulars of this 


liberal offer. 












































the highest offers had he sold his strip of paper with the pictured mush- 

mushrooms. Besides, he had bargained rooms to a maker of lanterns, fans, \ SEND NO MONEY 

with a dealer to buy for a large price wind bells, parasols and the like. He I But Mail Coupon Today 

all the mushrooms he should bring asked me to paint for him a large or- HOW TO FIND OUT (impiished is best ex: PERRY MASON CO., (Sewing Machine Dept.) 
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WE PAY THE FREIGHT We pay all freight 


charges to your near- 
est freight station. There'll be no extra cost to you 
after paying our low factory-to-home price. 








the next day. der of strips to be used as streamers for vent free to any indulrer. ‘Don’t be satisfied with Boston, Mass. ‘ 
The artist laughed happily when it wind bells. He will pay me a sum be- terms before making @ selection. Your address on Sa ene 
was his turn to speak. ‘‘I am neither a yond anything I have received, and for inetantelvetiapiptpmasaningagniinen | your new Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, and full 
good peasant, wise in the things of the him I am to design still more strips.”’ PERRY MASON COMPANY ! ™teubs. 
fields, nor a man of the world, wise in He named a sum eight times that c Ith A De sisssisiinsriicennes soteseees 
the ways of buying and selling. I did which the merchant imagined. 
not try tosell my stringsofmushrooms. Later the august Lord Wind of 
I went to a small tea house at noon, Night found them sleeping peacefully. 
where I gave all but a single string of He knew that a peasant is a peasant, a 
them in exchange for a hearty meal merchant is a merchant, and an artist 
in which a few of them were served. is an artist, and to the pine tree he 
Then I found a quiet spot where with whispered, ‘‘It is true; it is true.” 
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STAINLESS STEEL—A Great Discovery 


ley several years of tireless experimentation and exhaustive study in conjunction with 
the best metallurgists in the United States, American manufacturers have perfected a 
stainless steel, especially adapted for pocket cutlery. 

The manufacturing process of this steel is a very intricate affair and great care, patience 
and high skill required to produce a metal that will neither stain, tarnish nor corrode, 
and yet be capable of retaining a lasting cutting 
edge. We are, therefore, pleased to offer our 
subscribers a pocketknife made of this wonderful 


mee knife illustrated is 3} inches long when THE KNIVES IN THE 


closed, with nickel silver bolsters, brass lining and 
stag handle. he two blades and springs are J AR TELL THE 
STORY 


made from this new stainless steel. 
HOW TO OBTAIN THE KNIFE FREE __staisisss steet CARBON STEEL 
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A SOUTHERN EASTER 


By L. M. Thornton 





I have heard the Easter music 
Through the tall palmetto trees, 

Like a song of angels floating 
Earthward on the vernal breeze. 

And my ears have caught the meaning 
As they never did before 

Of the nearness and the beauty 
Of the mystic Other Shore. 


I have seen the Easter Lilies 

With their largess of perfume 
Grown as from a field Elysian 

Veet to grace a Savior’s tomb. 
And I read in them a story, 

That delights me more and more, 
Of the wonder and the welcome 

Of the open Pearly Door. 


Oh, the blessed hope of Easter! 
How tt floods the world with light, 
Spanning Death’s uncertain river, 
Shining through the darkest night, 
Pointing up the Path of Crosses 
That Another safely trod 
To the gladness and the glory 
Of the City of Our God. 


oe 8 
THE BEACON 


T was over. The little casket had been lowered 
to its final resting place; friends had come 
with expressions of sympathy and gone their 

way. Through it all the young mother had not 
shed a tear. Her eyes were hard, glittering. The 
heaving of her bosom told of the pent-up storm 
within. Now she and Aunt Kate were alone in 
her little room in the gathering dusk. 

“IT suppose you think the minister’s talk was 
beautiful,” she said, ‘‘but I say it is all humbug! 
Don’t talk to me about the love of God. I say 
He is cruel, cruel! Baby was all we had, Aunt 
Kate. We had dedicated our lives to him. He 
was so bright, so beautiful, so full of promise. 
And now, now—” 

Aunt Kate said nothing in reply. If the minis- 
ter’s beautiful words of comfort had failed to 
touch a responsive chord, it seemed useless to 
her to try to add anything. She struck a match 
and lit the gas. Then she blew out the match 
and sat down. 

‘Poor little dead match,’’ she said musingly, 
‘‘where is the life that was within you? A mo- 
ment ago you had the power to light a beacon 
of hope and cheer or burn a city to the ground. 
But I was cruel; I called your light into being 
only to snuff it out. Now you are only a little 
useless stick. What? What is it you are trying to 
say? That is your life up there in the gas jet? 
Ah, I see! If I had not struck you, you would 
have remained useless. Now your light will live 
as long as I need it.” 

From the other side of the room came the 
sound of a sob, then another and another. The 
floodgates were opened. Presently Aunt Kate 
heard a rustle as of some one slipping to her 
knees. 

“T see it now, Aunt Kate,’ said the young 
mother. ‘‘Baby is not dead. He has only gone to 
light a beacon on the other shore—a beacon 
that, please God, will lead me back from the 
worldliness and selfishness into which I have 
been drifting. God is good, Aunt Kate. Hence- 
forth I shall strive to live for Him instead of for 


myself.” 
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A COOK BY COURTESY 


vi OMETHING has happened to our dining 
car,’’ said the courteous trainman. ‘‘The 
train that usually drops it here is four 

hours late. But you can pick up some sand- 

wiches at the next stop, and I can make you 
some tea if you care for it. 

“The boys call me a good cook. But I’m only 
a cook by courtesy. I can’t cook anything but 
tea. Oh, well. I make a gravy out of condensed 
milk, which goes pretty well poured over a 
sandwich. I’ve fooled the boys lots of times into 
thinking they had a hot dinner. If a man has a 
hot milk gravy on his sandwich and a cup of hot 
tea, he thinks he has had a real meal. 

“I don’t often cook for passengers, but once 
in a while it comes handy to be able to make a 
cup of tea. Last September there was a minister 
returning from a summer in the East. His wife 
and mother were with him. They had come on a 
thirty-day round-trip ticket from Toledo. And 
the tickets required to be validated before re- 
turn. He forgot to get them validated. They 
left Boston on this train on a Friday just in 
time for him to get home and preach on the 
first Sunday in September. The conductor pro- 
posed to him to get off at Fitchburg and go 
back to Boston and get his tickets validated; 
but that would get him to Toledo too late. So 
there was nothing to do but for him to pay his 
fare, take the conductor's receipt and send back 
the tickets for redemption. He could get his 
money back all right, and the conductor had no 
choice in the matter. 

“The conductor passed on, and I saw the 
three of them making up the money. I knew 
they didn’t have enough, so I asked him if it 
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would help him out if I should lend him ten; 
dollars. He was the most’surprised man you 
ever saw. And the way that old lady beamed on 
me did me good! ‘ 

“Even so it left them only three dollars for 
meals. Three dollars won’t go far in the dining 
car, but it will buy fifteen sandwiches. He got 
off at Greenfield and laid in a supply. 

“T went back into the tourist car and, open- 
ing my bag, got out the tin pail I make tea in. I 
brought them some tea and a hot gravy and 
some paper plates. I got off at Rotterdam Junc- 
tion; but I had a good talk with that minister, 
and a more human man I never saw. 

“T got the ten dollars back by the first mail, 
and I received a letter from him and one from 
that dear old lady. Some time I think I'll frame 
them. He said that the promise of the Lord to 
those who gave a cup of cold water included 
those who can make a tin pail of tea and a hot 
gravy and can raise a ten-dollar bill.” 
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A RAM OUTWITTED 
r ‘HE recent stories in The Companion rela- 


tive to cross rams have reminded a reader 
of a story that he heard his father tell 
about himself. 

The part of West Virginia in which he lived 
was thinly settled at that time. Late one after- 
noon when he was ten years old he had to go to 
one of the neighbors on an errand and on the 
way had to cross a field where the rams were 
segregated from the rest of the flock. 

When he was near the middle of the field an 
angry blat attracted his attention. It was Old 
Mose, the hero of many a battle, coming to- 
wards him at a fast clip. The boy made for a 
small walnut tree that stood near by and, 
frantically grabbing the lowest branch, swung 
himself up to safety just as the ram charged be- 
neath. 

He tried his best to make the ram go away, 
but Old Mose was obstinate and refused to 
stray far from the tree. Night was fast ap- 
proaching, and, naturally not wanting to re- 
main there till morning, the boy decided on a 
ruse. Removing his coat, he climbed carefully 
to the ground, taking care to keep the bole of 
the tree between himself and the ram. Slipping 
the coat round the trunk, he moved it slowly up 
and down a few times and then waited. 

Old Mose hesitated; then he backed off a few 
paces and charged. He struck the coat and the 
tree with full force, and it was the first time in 
all his conquests that an attack had failed to 
move an enemy. Again he backed off and 
charged, and again the enemy was unyielding. 
Then, seeming to realize that something was 
wrong, and bleeding freely, he ran to join his 
comrades. 

Ever after that escapade Old Mose would 
flee whenever anyone approached him. 
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TRAPPED BY A TREE 
A MINER named McDuffee, who was pros- 


pecting in Colorado, was building a cabin 

in the mountains. One day, being in need 
of a pine log, he felled a tree that was perhaps 
two feet thick at shoulder height; it fell on a 
steep slope. He began to trim the limbs off with 
his axe. Cutting one limb made the log roll, and 
he vaulted over it from the lower side to the 
upper. As his feet struck the snow a forked limb 
lifted swiftly, caught his left heel in its crotch 
and swept on until it pointed 
upward. McDuffee hung by 
one foot head downward. 

His axe had flipped out of 
his hand and was lying in the 
snow ten feet away; the near- 
est person was three miles dis- 
tant, and the weather was cold 
and growing colder. He clawed 
round in the snow for some- 
thing with which to free his foot, 
but the only thing that he 
could clutch was a chunk of 
wood that weighed no more 
than six pounds. 

With the wood in one hand 
he bent and, grasping high on 
his captive leg, struck at the 
heel. The blow only bruised 
his ankle. Twice he swung the 
chunk and then dropped back. 
Up again, he struck twice 
more. His ankle was growing 
sore, and the club had accom- 
plished nothing. 

Setting the chunk upright 
in the snow, he tried to hold 
to the limb and twist the foot 
loose. He couldn’t do it; so 
down he swung again and 
seized the chunk once more. 

Over and over again he tried to knock his 
heel loose from the crotch. He was becoming 
exhausted, and his head seemed bursting. Three 
times in quick succession he struck with all his 
strength, fearing at each blow that he might 
break his ankle. Then, gathering himself, he 
writhed upward and struck a fourth time. Out 
came the foot, and he landed on his shoulders in 
the snow, panting and shaking. 

When he had recovered his strength enough 
to rise. he found his ankle frightfully sore. 
Limping down to his cabin, he replenished his 
fire, heated water and, stripping his foot, rolled 
up his trousers. From the sole of his foot half- 
way to the knee his leg was swollen and dis- 
colored. 


It was more than two weeks before he could 
stir farther from the cabin than to his woodpile; 
and it was springtime before the soreness had 
entirely vanished. Yet he did not complain, for 
he knew that had he been obliged to hang by his 
leg all night morning would have found his 
body frozen stiff. 
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A PET BEETLE 

N Egypt, says a woman traveler, I visited the 
Tomb of the Sacred Bulls and found it so in- 
teresting that when I came out I longed for a 
souvenir of it. Just then, something went whizz 
overhead and dropped in front of me. It was a 
big black beetle. I picked it up and at once de- 

cided that it should be my souyenir. 

Putting it into my bag, I earried it to the 
hotel and then transferred it to a drawer, cover- 
ing it with a veil, which held it as securely as a 
spider’s web. When I packed to leave I put the 
beetle into a crystal drinking cup protected by 
a leather case. I did not see my trunk again un- 
til I reached Vienna three weeks later, but to 
my joy I found the beetle still alive in the cup. 

That evening at dinner I took from the table 
a raisin, a nut, a grape, a piece of bread and 
some tiny buds that I had found in a vase of 
gillyflowers. The beetle seemed to care nothing 
for the raisin or for the nut, but he drank a little 
from the grape and ate all the buds. From that 
time I fed him regularly, and he traveled every- 
where with me. On the train once I met a man 
of science, who classified my pet and told me 
that a little bread was all he needed to eat. 

When at last I was at home in San Francisco 
the beetle became an important member of my 
household. When the earthquake came and fire 
destroyed most of my treasures I was successful 
in rescuing him. He was such a quaint little pet, 
walking up my hand with his antenne raised 
toward me in a threatening attitude. Then 
came a dab at my hand as if to bite me fiercely 
and a quick run back again to show that it was 
all in play. 

After enjoying his little antics for two years 
and a half I found a corn worm one day and 
thought at once what a treat it would be for 

im. Alas! That corn worm was his undoing, for 
immediately upon eating it he sickened and 


died. 
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BISON IN A CAVE 


HE birth of European art took place, ac- 

cording to eminent archeologists, in 

southern France perhaps as many as 
twenty-five thousand years ago. The region 
near the Pyrenees is rich in caves that were 
once the dwellings of the Cro-Magnon race. 
Many discoveries had been made of human and 
animal forms scratched on walls and on rein- 
deer horns, but it remained for the three sons of 
the Comte de Bégouen to give the world proof 
that the higher art of sculpture and modeling 
was known to the ancient race. 

The boys, we read in Natural History, were 
exploring a well-known cave near their home 
when they observed a small opening in one of 
the side walls, through which they were barely 
able to squeeze. Undaunted, they pushed on- 
ward along what is now known as the galerie 
supérieure into a superb chamber of stalactites 
from which openings led in several directions. 
The boys courageously made their way onward 
and upward until after a final, most difficult 
passage they entered a chamber fifty feet long 





and thirty feet across with a cejling perhaps 
twelve feet high. On the floor at the end of the 


chamber they found traces of a small circle 
built of stones and could hardly believe their 
eyes when their lanterns flashed upon a pair of 
bison modeled in clay, a cow in front and a bull 
following, both leaning with the left side against 
a large mass of clay. 

One of the most astounding discoveries in the 
whole history of French archeology was thus 
made through the courage and enterprise: of 
three boys—namely, that the sculptors of those 
far-off times were familiar with the use of 
modeling clay and employed it as a medium of 
expression and perhaps even for preliminary 
study of works to be executed in the more 
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enduring medium of stone, exactly as our seu!))- 
tors do today. 

The bison are still soft to the touch; the clay 
as yet only slightly contracted by dessiceatin., 
exhibits two vertical cracks in the figures. On 
the other side of the mass of clay against whic), 
the bison are leaning is a third bison, 
completed, and the model of a fourth, parti; 
finished. Near by are several rolls of clay, indi- 
cating that the material was carefully worked 
before being applied to the model. As the livht 
from the lantern is slowly passed round the 
sculptures you realize that they are triumphs of 
impressionism. The effect is one of suggestion 
conveyed by strong, sure strokes of the moce!- 
ing tool. There is absolute truth of proportion 
and an accuracy in outlining the muscles of the 
neck and the forequarters that the photograph, 
taken by an artificial light, does not clearly in- 
dicate. 
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WHY “DIXIE?” 


HEN and why was the name “Dixie” 

first applied to the Southern States of 

our country? Brewer’s Handbook, which 
is a mine of curious information on an infinite 
variety of subjects, has an explanation that 
strikes everyone who reads it as absurd. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Brewer there was once a mer- 
chant named Dixie who lived and owned slaves 
on Manhattan Island. He removed with his 
slaves to the South, and the negroes found their 
life there as field hands so much harder than it 
had been on Manhattan Island that they 
thought and sang of their happier days in “ Dix- 
ie’s Land.” 

This explanation is singularly labored and 
unconvincing. No one except Dr. Brewer takes 
any stock in it. It has been suggested thai 
Dixie has something to do with Mason and 
Dixon’s line between the Free States and the 
Slave States, but that also sounds unlikely. 

In New Orleans they say that the name came 
from the old paper currency issued by the Citi- 
zens’ Bank of that city. Those notes, which 
were always worth face value, even during the 
epidemic of ‘‘wildcat money”’ in the thirties, 
were printed both in English and in French. 
The ten-dollar bills bore the French word dix 
conspicuously on the back and were called ‘‘dix- 
ies.” So, runs the story, Louisiana and then the 
entire Southland became known as Dixie Land 
—the land of the ‘‘dixies.”’ 

That story has a more plausible sound than 
the others, but we are not quite sure whether 
we can accept it. Have any of our Southern 
readers a better explanation of the familiar 

“word? The thing is worth knowing the truth 
about. 
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HOLDING OUT FOR BETTER 
TERMS 


earlier generation in London was Lord 

Marcus Beresford, a member of the fa- 
mous family to which Admiral Charles Beresford 
belonged. A lively book of reminiscence en- 
titled Uncensored Recollections tells about one 
of his sharp retorts. The incident occurred at 
the Turf Club. 

A man whom everyone expected to be black- 
balled somehow was elected to the club. A 
member saw him about the lounge and asked 
him what he was doing there. The new member 
explained that he had been elected. His 
questioner thereupon offered 
him £500 if he would take his 
name off the list. The newly 
elected member glared at him, 
slammed the door without 
replying and was going down- 
stairs when he met Lord Mar- 
cus coming up. 

“What’s the matter with 
you, X? You look upset,” said 
the genial Lord Marcus. Then 
the other told him that he had 
been elected to the club, and 
that he had just been grossly 
insulted by a member. 

Lord Marcus mused for a 
moment; mock seriousness 
overspread his good-natured 
face. At last he said: “He 
a you five hundred, did 
he ” 


eo the ready and ruthless wits of an 


“Yes, confound him!” 

“Well,” said Marcus blandly 
as he passed up the stairs, ‘‘sit 
tight, X, sit tight, and I dare 
say he’ll make it a thousand!” 
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WHAT SALLY WAS 
INTERESTED IN 


HE mayor of Mumpsville, who had taken 
it upon himself to address the seminary for 
girls on the important questions of the 
day in national and international politics, was 
also owner of the principal dry-goods establish- 
ment of the town. At the conclusion of his 
address, says the Los Angeles Times, he said: 
“Before I go, has anyone a question to ask? 
Slowly and timidly one little girl raised 
er hand. 
“What is the question, Sally? Don’t be 
afraid. Speak out!” , 
The little girl fidgeted in her seat. Finally in 
a desperate outburst she asked: “Mr. Mayor, 
please, how much are those yellow gloves for 
girls you have in your window?” 
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SCHOOL AND CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


" rhe School Directory Department of The Youth’s Com- 
x panion will gladly send catalogues or other information 
t to parents about schools or camps listed in this directory. 


f GIRLS’ SUMMER CAMPS 

CAMP ARBUTUS Mayfield, Michigan 
CAMP LAUDERDALE Cambridge, New York 
" CAMP ROBINSWOOD Gilmanton, New Hampshire 


e BOYS’ SUMMER CAMPS 

'y CAMP MOOSEHEAD Denmark, Maine 
< CAMP NISIMAHA Greenwood Lake, New York 
CAMP WILD-CROFT North Windham, Maine 




















MILITARY SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL Manlius, New York 


Knocks Corns 


INSTANTLY 
Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the 
wonderful medication in this thin, comfortable 
plaster. You walk, play, dance in com- 
fort. No more nagging foot pains; no dan- 
gerous applications of acids and poisons. 


Medicated COMFITAPE 


Absorbs all hard growths without injury 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. 
Big spool, 60 square inches, lasts most 
families year or more. Send $1 and if 
not satisfied after trying, get full refund. 


COMFITAPE LABORATORY 
j Dept. 48 Burlington, Vt. 


. WHOEVER HEARD 9 
. OF BAKING IN A POT: 
Ask the woman who owns a 
“Master Bake Pot” or request 
2 us for Free Story of this re- 
n markable invention. 
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Cadmus Products Co. 
. BAYONNE, N. J., also London, Eng. 
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The ORIGINAL 
, \} _Malted Milk , 
: yy Fs Infants, 
Children, Invalids 
Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 
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Cuticura Talcum 
Unadulterated 
eee Scented 


oer W t oft fae 





Factory gree mane 


Sa onth ie desired. Parents often 
aévance first deposit. 

Boys can earn smal! paym ~~ 
i orn: 5 i t at 
\ ire half a, lame, he Send No aoney. 


, Write for our marvelous prices and terms. 
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“‘Cho-Seco”’ Ink Pellets 


Produce ink that never corrodes, gums nor molds and 
always writes right with fountain and all other pens. Costs 
less than half the price be 4) bottled inks. Now used in more 
than thirty states. Home Vial to fill eight regular ten-cent 
bottles, postpaid only 20 cents. Handy Jar for office use, 
to produce six quarts $2.50. Money back guarantee. Sam- 
ple six cents. CHO-SECO INK PELLET CO., Opp. 
U Union Station, Albany, New York. 


PISO’S 
frcoughs 
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Quick Relief! A pleasant effective syrup 
5c and 60c sizes. 
And externally, use PISO’S 
Throat and Chest Salve,35c 


eye cure 
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The Hayes Method for Asthma 
and Hay-Fever 


st Recognized Standard of S ful Treat: t 
For particulars of the Hayes Method and reports of cured 
c young and old, address P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 
Butfilo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin ¥-252. 


Ask your STOVINK the red i 


Storekeeper for 
Mfrs. Johnson’ 8 Laboratory, Inc.,W eonedenciines 


: STINGING PAIN OF BURNS 


Promptly soothed by 
, bandaging with cooling, 
healing 


/ | 1'Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Me M LMcotholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita,Kans. 
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THE 


THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Issued weekly by 
the Perry Mason Company. T 1e Youth’s Com- 
panion, Publication vena Rumford Build- 
ing, Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H., Editorial 
and business offices, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the United 
States and Canada, and $3.00 to via countries. En- 
tered as second-class matter, Nov. 1923, at the Post 
Office at Concord, N. H., under the pm of March 3, 1879. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to the address 
below and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on the 
margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is made at 
the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money Order, 
Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Bank Draft. 
No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every case, 
be addressed to The Editors. A personal address delays 
consideration of them. 

LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED and orders 
made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Mass. 








TREATMENT OF ARTHRITIS 
DEFORMANS 


COMPANION FOR 


E have seen in a former article that 
arthritis deformans is primarily the 


result of autointoxication from poison 
generated in some part of the body by a 
collection of microbes known as a focus. The 
focus may be in the socket of a tooth, thus 
causing Riggs’s disease, or pyorrhea; or in an 
abscess at the root of a tooth or abscesses at 
the roots of several teeth and called by the 
dentist a granuloma; or deep down in the 
follicles of the tonsils; or in one of the sinuses 
connecting with the nose; or in a chronically 
inflamed appendix; or in the large intestine 
when the bowels are sluggish; or, finally, it may 
be in a lung and constitute cryptic tuberculosis 
when there is a small collection of tubercle 
bacilli that give no symptoms, but act as a 
factory for producing a poison. 

In treating a patient with arthritis deformans 
the first step is to search for the hidden focus of 
infection and remove it if possible. At the same 
time effort should be made to restrain the ac- 
tion of the exciting causes, whatever they may 
be—exposure to cold and damp, poor food, 
anxiety, dark or poorly ventilated living 
quarters, and so on. If the cause cannot be 
removed, there is little hope of curing the 
disease; and even when it has been found and 
removed, the joint deformities, stiffness and 
pain remain and call for relief. 

In the early stages radium may be beneficial, 
but it is of little use when the trouble is full 
grown. The application of heat by exposure to 
the rays of an electric lamp of high wattage, by 
“baking” in a specially constructed apparatus, 
by diathermy, and so on, will greatly relieve 
the pain, and, if the disease is not too far 
advanced, will help to make the joints more 
supple. The heating should be followed by 
massage and very gentle movements. 

The general health should be improved; 
tonics and nourishing food are generally needed. 
The patient should be in the air as much as 
, possible, and sun baths are of great service. 
| Those who are able to travel should seek a 
mild climate where there is much sunshine. 
If obliged to live in the North, the patient 
should avoid exposure to cold and damp and be 
warmly clad. Among internal remedies iron and 
cod-liver oil are usually prescribed; all fats 
such as cream, olive oil and unsalted butter 
should be taken in abundance. 


ee 
ELSIE AND THE OYSTER 


YSTERS, like olives, are an acquired 
O taste, and a taste that some persons 
never acquire. There are many, says Mr. 
E. E. Whiting, writing cheerfully in the 
Boston Herald, who sympathize with the oft- 
quoted young woman who said: “Tm glad I 
don’ t like oysters, because if I liked ’em I'd eat 
‘em, and I hate ’em.” There are many also who 
will feel akin in spirit with the little girl who 
was making her first appearance at a home 
| dinner at w hich there were grown-up guests. 
The first course was oysters on the half shell. 


| Her mother observed approvingly the placidity 


and exemplary demeanor of her daughter, and 
thought to remove some of the solemnity and 
restraint of the occasion by letting the child 
into the joys of the dinner. So she said 

“Would Elsie like a nice oyster?” 

Elsie looked doubtful, but dutifully opened 
her timid mouth, and mother popped an 
oyster into it. Elsie closed her lips, and the 

| mother turned her attention to her guests and 

| her oysters. She got to the last oyster on her 
plate and then remembered her child, whose 

| silence and sustained good manners continued 
to make a most delightful impression. So she 

| turned to the child and asked: ‘‘Would Elsie 
like another nice oyster?” 

A look of anguish came into the face of the 
patient little girl. She gently and cautiously 

parted her lips just far enough to reply: “I 
don't’ ant ‘is ‘un! 
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O {/%~ JUST-RITE 
NABIOBK DBaty Chica 


Pedigreed, Exhibition, Utility Mat- 
ings. Vigorous High Powered Layers 
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Trapnest 
Record 192 


Eggs Average 
**I selected and trap- 
nested 13 White Leg- 
horn pullets, of peck 
gree —— out i 4 
lock rais: 
day old aa Their 
average was 1923-13 
eggs. The balance of 





20 Popular Breeds—20 Rare Breeds °°, 0K mould ome 


trapped. (Signed) 
. MARTINSON, 





Includes 7 varieties of Leghorns, 5 varieties Palisade, Minn. 


of Plymouth Rocks, 6 varities of Wyandottes, 2 
varieties of R. I. Reds and R. I. Whites, 3 varieties 
of Orpingtons, 3 varieties of Minorcas, 2 varieties 
of Langshans, 3 varieties of Campines, Anconas, 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Light Brahmas, White 
Crested Black Polish, Lakenvelders, Jersey Black 
Giants, Sicilian Buttercups, Speckled Sussex, 


NOTE: We have Mr. Mar- 
tinson’s record and sworn 
statement inouroffice files 


Won 187 Ribbons 
$226 Prize Money 
“*I want you to know 
of my success with the 
25 White Rock day old 
chicks bought from 
you. Inthe1923-24show 
season, I showed at 33 
shows and fairs, win- 
8 championships, 
irsts, 43 seconds,— 


Houdans, White Faced Black Spanish, BlueAnda- 3, prizes in all, be- 


lusians, Dark Cornish, and 4 kinds of ducklings. 
Postage Paid Live arrival guaranteed. 


sides Ye in cash.’ 


staNLey GAIDA 
Miller Falls, Mass. 


Booklet ‘ et of many 
Free Feed with order. Pullets and Mature on request ““Nabos ; 


breeders at right prices. 


CATALOG FREE Stamps appreciated. 


Nabob Hatcheries, Dept. 16, Gambier, Ohio 
Member International | Baty Chick Association © 





Quality stock is noted 
for its exceptional !ay- 
ing and winning qual- 
ities. Be sure to order 
NabobChicks this year, 
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INSPECTED “GOOD LUCK” 
QUALITY CHICKS. All best, 
most beautiful eco’. 700% up. 

BIG BEAUTIFUL AR OK 
Showing them in their prec g -- 
Chock i ots valuable information on rais- 

1D LUCK’’ CHICKS, how to 
rh MONEY. wae. Poultry, full 
prices, e a sen’ 

Neuhauser Hatcheries, 
Box 45 Napoleon, 0) Bank Ref. 





Healthy, husky Chicks from free- 
range breeders, mated Le licensed 
poultry judge. Chicks sh bped 
paid, | safe arrival guaranteed. 33 
years’ experience protects your in- 
vestment. Write for FREE CHICK 
BOOK and latest prices. 


Pine Tree Hatchery, Box C, Stockton, N. J. 


‘BABY CHICKS 
Tiffany’s Superior Chicks That Live 


WYANDOTTES, REDS, ROCKS and LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH PEKIN l 
“ater  DUCKLINGS 
INDIAN RUNNER J 


Aldham Poultry Farm, Box “Y’’, Phoenixville, Penna. 


_ BUY INSURED CHICKS | 


ed from strong, vigorous, heavy layin 
red k, al oying 
pre live pig ome ad Ueading varieties Foe 
a THEM TO LIVE 
h th 
Caaden on and d fall partoiors shone: eames 


Globe pieenannniniada Box 23, Berne, Ind, 


For 25 years we have hatched 
Baby Chicks } and sold chicks. Flocks in- 
spected and culled. Heavy layers. 100 per cent 
Live Arrival. Postpaid. Wh., Br. and Buff Leg- 
horn, 100, $13. Barred & Wh. Rocks, Reds, 
Minoreas, 100, $15. Mixed, 100, $10.50. 10 
other breeds. Free catalog. 
20TH CENT. HATCHERY, Box 28, New Washington, O. 


r HATCHERY 




















TORY, pure-bred Chicks 
customers. All leading varieties. $9.50 per 

and up. Postpaid and 100% 
delivery guaranteed. Bank reference. 
free 1925 catalog. _New Washington Hatch- 
ery, Box Y, New Washington, Ohio. 


to thousands of 




























Pure bred, vigorous, healthy. NONE BET- 
TER. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Wyandottes, 
Anconas, etc. Postpaid, $10 per 100 and up. 
Delivery guaranteed. Fine free catalog. 

ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, Box 34, Athens, Ohio 








MODERN CHICKS 

Hatched from pure-bred, heavy-laying flocks, 

ae by expert, holding O. S. U. Certificate. 

Old customers taking large portion of produc- 
tion. Postpaid, 100% live delivery. Low prices. 
All leading varieties. Free Circular. 

‘ MODERN HATCHERY, Box 43, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 





THE RUMFORD PRESS 


CHIX For many years we have pro- 
duced and gy SATISFAC 
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ONEHALF MILLION 


> / CHAMPION CHICKS from select, pure 
iy bred, heavy laying flocks. Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns, etc. 12 breeds. $10 per 100 and 
up. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed, Postpaid. Fine 
Catalog and ‘ ‘How to Raise Them” Free. Bank Refer- 
ence. CARTER’S CHICKERY, Box 41, Eldorado, mm. 








Radio Receivers 
That You Can Build Yourself 


Are fully described in these numbers of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


No. 8 Nov. 13, 1924—A Radio Receiver in a 
Match Box. All about a curious little crystal 
set that is more than a toy. Full directions and 
three illustrations. 


No. 9 — Nov. 27, 
Heterodyne. Directions, specifications, repro- 
ductions of photographs of the set and large 
blueprint. 


1924— A Seven-Tube Super- 


11 — Sept. 18, 1924 — A Receiver Employing 
“Funed Radio-Frequency Amplication. Three 
drawings and text. 

No. 15 — Jan. 22, 1925 — Distance and Volume 
with Two Tubes. All about atwo-tube set with 
a loud-speaker range of 1000 miles. Four illus- 
trations and full text for beginner or expert. 
No. 18 — Feb. 26, 1925 — An Amplifier for Your 
Radio. Two drawings and full directions for 
making a one-stage audio-frequency amplifier. 


Order by number 
Remit ten cents for each number wanted 


Address: THE DEPARTMENT EDITOR 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 














DON’T WEAR, 
ATRUSS | 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Broo Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
ves rupture sufferers immediate = 
fie f. It has no obnoxious springs ot 
pads, Automatie Air Cushions bi 
Nossives orplasters. Durable. Cheap. 
o salves or plasters. le. Dp. 
Sent on trial to prove its _—— Be- MR. C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of . Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None ot! Hh ion and 
booklet sent free in p! sealed envelope. 


lain, 
BROOKS APPLIANCE. CO., 360A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Be Independent — Make Big Profit 


Send at once for a trial lot of 14 cans of our fast selling 
Preventol Salve. Sell them and keep $1.50 and send us 
$2.00. If you want premiums, send for a list. Earn Big 
Money or Premiums easily with our Best Seller. Stand- 
ard Supply Co., Box 279. Syracuse, New York. 
BO ys! Start in apc on our capital. Goods fur- 
* nished ON TRUST. Send name and address 
for dozen SHINE-OLL and full partic ulars. ‘illiams 
Products Co., 7610 Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles, 
California. 
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Her face,...her hands,...her hair... 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


April 9, 1925 











this simple care safeguards their beauty 


HE girls of the present generation 
have been accused of a willing- 
ness to try any kind of beauty 
treatment, preparation, or method that 
anyone is ingenious enough to devise. 

We can’t help thinking, “Well, why 
shouldn’t they try them?” For that is 
how the spirit of youth works—it learns 
by trying, it grows by adventure. The 
scientific fact that a girlish complexion 
ordinarily needs nothing but pure soap 
and water to keep it glowing with 
health is too simple an idea for youth 
—there’s no fun in it. 

Probably little permanent harm will 
often come of these youthful experi- 
ments because young skin has marvel- 
ous powers of recuperation. The real 
risk is run by the woman who has 
passed early youth. 

As one grows older, the skin gradu- 
ally loses its ability to resist damage. 


Proper care will preserve its beauty, 
but dermatologists agree that constant 
strenuous treatments and the use of 
“foods” and “revivers” enlarge the 
pores, stretch the tissues, and make the 
skin tender and supersensitive. 


These same authorities say that if all 
these artificial efforts are supplanted by 
daily face baths with warm water and 
a pure soap, the skin has been given 
as fine a treatment as it can have. 
Proper rinsing, a dash of cold water, 
thorough drying, and a bit of pure cold 
cream complete the simple operation. 
If Ivory is used, you are sure of thor- 
ough, yet safe and gentle cleansing, for 
Ivory is pure—as fine a soap as can be 
had at any price. 

For youth, maturity and age; for face, 
hands, hair and bath, Ivory Soap offers 
all that you can rightfully expect from 
any soap. Yet its cost is negligible. 

Procter <> Gamble 


IVORY SOAP 








99°%..% PURE IT FLOATS 







New Size 
Guest Ivory 


the dainty new cake of Ivory, 5 
made especially for face 


@© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati and hands, costs but 5 cents. 














O She scientific basis 


Sor the use of 
SOAP 


The following set of princi- 
ples has been endorsed by 
1169 physicians of highest 
standing and is offered as an 
authoritative guide to women 
in their use of soap for the 
skin: 


1 The function of soap for 
the skin is to cleanse, not 
to cure or transform, 


2 Soap performs a very useful 
function for normal skins 
by keeping the skin clean. 


3 If there is any disease of 
the skin which soap irri- 
tates, a physician should be 
seen, 


4 To be suitable for general 
daily use, a soap should be 
pure, mild and neutral. 


5 If the medicinal content of 
a soap is sufficient to have 
an effect upon the skin, the 
soap should be used only 
upon the advice of a physi- 
cian. 


6 In all cases of real trouble, 
a physician’s advice should 
be obtained before treat- 
ment is attempted. 


PHYSICIANS consider these 
principles fundamental: 


“In my opinion the platform 
to present the essential infor- 
mation about soap and its use 
for the skin is correct. The 
facts therein should be given 
to the public.” 


“This sort of education is 
sorely needed and ought to 
do much good.” 


“This is a timely presentation 
of the case.” 



























